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The Cooperative Way 

I want to congratulate PATHFINDER 
on its splendid Dec. 24th article summar- 
izing the growth of the consumer cooper- 
ative movement in the United States. 
Those of us who are already members of 
cooperatives feel that we are not only 
cutting the cost of living but that we 
have found a practical way to strengthen 
and preserve American democracy by 
applying democratic principles to our 
every-day business. Unlike the many 
“isms” which are bidding for the sup- 
port of the American people, the cooper- 
atives offer a concrete way for consumers 
to do something for themselves. 

Wallace J, Campbell 
Assistant Secretary 

The Cooperative League 
116 West 12th Street 
New Yorl:, N. Y. 


The Burial Place of Jefferson Davis 

Reading your article “Pen Project” 
(PATHFINDER, Dec. 17), 1 was surprised 
to note that you are not aware of the 
burial place of Jefferson Davis. Jefferson 
Davis was buried in Metairie Cemetery, 
but his body was later moved to Rich- 
mond, Va. There it is buried in “Holly- 
wood” Cemetery, where also is buried 
President John Tyler. Jefferson Davis’ 
last home is just a few miles from where 
l am writing and is known as “Beauvoir,” 
which is now a Confederate home for old 
soldiers, their wives and slaves who fought 
in the Confederate army. The famous 
or infamous lady mentioned in your ar- 
ticle (Josie Arlington) I knew personally, 
which was of credit neither to her nor 
to myself... 

D. P. Magruder 
Gulfport, Miss. 
. . . 

... While it is true that Jefferson Davis 
was buried in New Orleans, his remains 
were reinterred in Hollywood Cemetery, 
Richmond, Va., on May 31, 1893... 

Mrs. Archer Lee Richardson 
United Daughters of the Confederacy 
Richmond, Va. 

Your “Pen Project” says: “In New Or- 
leans, in Metairie Cemetery (where lies 
Jefferson Davis) ...” Why has the WPA 
disturbed this man’s peaceful rest in 
Richmond’s beautiful Hollywood? 

Thomas Gallagher 
Newport News, Va. 

[New Orleans, the WPA guide-book, is innocent of 
this error. PATHFINDER blushingly assumes respon- 
sibility for misstating a well-known fact. Jefferson 
Davis was once buried in Metairie Cemetery but, as 
Mrs. Richardson points out, his remains were re- 
interred in Richmond in 1893.—Ed.] 


Drama at Union 

Professor Blodgett of our English de- 
partment and a subscriber to PATHFIND- 
ER called my attention to your issue 
of December 10 in which your leading 
article under “Schools,” entitled “Drama 
at Dartmouth,” declares: “No school has 
yet conducted a national drama festival 
of the kind so popular in Europe.” 

As you will note from this letterhead, 
the Mohawk Drama Festival was founded 
in 1935 by the distinguished actors and 
theater managers, Mr. and Mrs. Coburn, 
together with President Dixon Ryan Fox 
of Union College. From the first this 
drama festival attracted nation-wide at- 
tention and the Carnegie Corporation 
awarded a three-year grant to it for 1936, 
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1937 and 1938 in order to carry on its 
significant program in presenting the 
great plays of all nations and, as a cor- 
ollary, in training a selected group of 
serious-minded students interested in 
some phase of theater work... 

We announced four of our seven plays 
for the 1939 season last August. Dart- 
mouth College has yet to announce any 
plans other than that it wishes to raise 
funds for a festival ... Mr. Coburn, now 
in Hollywood, has conferred with Walter 
Wanger, who is in charge of raising 
funds for the Dartmouth Festival, so that 
Dartmouth may gain from our experi- 
ence at Union College. Union College 
has from the first invited other institu- 
tions to follow its example in estab- 
lishing dignified homes for the American 
theater. The College of the City of New 
York has for two summers sent repre- 
sentatives to Union College to study our 
summer enterprise and we have received 
inquiries from universities in the mid- 
dle and far west... 

Milton M. Enzer 
Union College 
Schenectady, N. Y. 

[At 143-year-old Union College, the Mohawk Drama 
Festival and Institute of the Theater was established 
in 1935 as the first educationa! project of its kind in 
America. The Festival (made up of professional 
actors) and the Institute (attended by a limited group 
of 50 students) operate jointly during each summer at 
Union. Last year the Board of Regents of the Uni- 
versity of the State of New York chartered the 
project as a non-profit enterprise dedicated to the 
production of great plays and to the development of 
talent for the professional stage. When the Festival 
closed its third season last summer, 88,000 persons 
had seen its plays at Union. Students of the Insti- 
tute, after satisfactory completion of the summer 
courses, receive certificates issued jointly by Union 
College and the Festival. Charles Coburn curtails 
his stage and screen engagements during four months 
of each year in order to supervise the undertaking as 
director. Mr. Enzer is registrar of the Institute and 
editor of the Festival magazine.—Ed.] 


The “Old Guard” in Government 

Your editorial “A Republican Choice” 
(PATHFINDER, Dec. 10) indicates you are 
the type of progressive who feels the.“Old 
Guard” should be kicked out, a sentiment 
somewhat akin to routing the “nine old 
men” of the Supreme Court . .. Removing 
the influence of the “Old Guard” spirit 
from the government would probably 
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work out about as well as a situation in 
which the youngsters of fa Spmily kicked 
out the parents and took over contro] of 
business and household. The wisdom of 
the oldsters and the wise-cracking of the 
youngsters often blend well, but youth 
alone needs restraint and the oldsters 
sometimes need some youthful optimism. 
Had there been more of the “Old Guard” 
spirit on hand when “reform” swept the 
foremost powers of Europe into dictators’ 
hands, they would have at least “pro- 
gressed” with more caution and they 
might have stopped or even turned back 
before reaching a state from which the 
return seems decidedly distant . . . 
Harry Armstrong 

Armington, Mont. 


Idea for a Club 


The Dec. 3 issue of your magazine con- 
tains an article entitled “Women, Lif. 
Philosophy” and mentions Benjamin 
Franklin’s society known as the “Junta.” 
I was pleasantly surprised to read it, fo) 
such is the name of a club which I helped 


to organize during the last year. The 
membership consists of about 30 young 
business and professional men of the 
community, and we meet semi-monthly 


to enjoy a good dinner and listen to a 
speaker or participate in a round-tabk 
discussion ... After considerable though| 
and debate, the name “The Junto of Los 
Angeles” was adopted.as a fitting one for 
our membership and ideals. We have 
used the English spelling of the word, 
rather than the Spanish... 
E. B. Wicklander 
Vice President 
The Junto of Los Angeles 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


For the People of Boston 

Please tell the people of Boston that 
even new school houses can be overrun 
with rats and mice (PATHFINDER 
“Schools,” Dec. 17) .. . They should show 
they know how to clean up rodents befor 
the taxpayers give them a new schoo! 
People seemed to be more resourceful and 
to have more common sense develope: 
when they did not go to school so lon: 
and had to do practical things ... 

Mrs. Martha C. Hubbard 

Urbana, Ill. 


They Did Not Lean on Their Shovels 


Much has been said by opponents of th: 
New Deal concerning the enormous spend- 
ing, and about the only defense advanced 
by its friends has been that “work has 
been provided for the unemployed and 
purchasing power increased.” Let me cite 
how my own little borough of Northum- 
berland, Pa., has profited by this spending 
through PWA and WPA. First, of course, 
work has been provided for our unem- 
ployed and they have been fed. We hav« 
a fine new high school, together with « 
large athletic field and playground; sew- 
ers have been extended, an addition adde:! 
to our Town Hall; practically all ow 
streets and some alleys have been paved 
new pavements have been laid. All t! 
work has been well done and the men 
did not lean on their shovels doing it. 
All these projects are permanent improve- 
ments Were these billions thrown 
away or will what has been received f 
the spending prove an asset to future gen- 
erations? 

O. W. Ent 
Northumberland, Pa. 
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CONGRESS— 


The Temper of the 76th Is Uncertain 


THEN the national Congress of the 

' United States first convened 150 
years ago this winter, the steamboat 
had not been invented and railroads 
were unknown. On the appointed 
date, only eight Senators and 11 Rep- 
resentatives appeared at Federal Hall 
in New York. Not until three weeks 
later were there enough House mem- 
bers present to do business. Life was 
slow, legislation was simple and Con- 
sressmen were paid only $6 a day. 

This week, on January 3, the 76th 
Congress meets in Washington. The 
formal opening over, 96 Senators and 
135 Representatives will set 
quickly about their busi- 
ness. In the two years be- 
fore the next Congress is 
ishered in, they will reach 
ar into the American 
yocketbook and close to the 
personal life of Americans. 
They will appropriate bil- 
lions of dollars for govern- 

ent use. They may enact 
laws which wuuld have 
seemed tyrannous to the 
Congressmen of 1789. 

BALANCE: Whether the 
76th Congress will be peace- 
ful or restive under the New 
Deal seems to depend at 
least partly on three fac- 
tors. It serves in the second 
half of a President’s second 
term; such Congresses are 
usually more free from Pres- 
idential domination § than 
others. 

Moreover, the elections of 
last November resulted in 
surprising Republican vic- 
tories. The number of Re- 
publican Senators was increased from 
17 to 23, the number of Republican 
Representatives from 88 to 169. Un- 
like the previous New Deal Con- 
gresses—the 73rd, the 74th and the 
7>th—the 76th definitely will be a 
two-party affair. 

Nevertheless, the Democratic ma- 
jorities in both Houses remain large. 
No merely Republican opposition can 
lefeat or modify New Deal measures. 
In the Senate, however, the united 
opposition of Republicans and dis- 
ontented Democrats might—partic- 
ularly in view of the more or less open 
rebellion of such Democrats as Pat 
Harrison of Mississippi, Edward 
burke of Nebraska, Champ Clark of 
Missouri and Vice President Garner 
himself (see page 20). In both cham- 
bers, the balance of power is more 
delicate and the temper of Congress 





more uncertain than at any time since 
before 1933. 

Thus, President Roosevelt may be 
more willing to compromise with Con- 
gress than before. Two weeks ago, he 
made a gesture in that direction. He 
let it be known that legislation, in- 
stead of being framed by experts from 
government departments and agencies, 
would be drafted henceforth on Capi- 
tol Hill. 

Still determined to be a leader in the 
best tradition, the President also Ict 
it be known that he might deliver as 
many as five messages to Congress in 





the early days of the session. Two 
were to be on the customary subjects 
of the budget and the state of the 
union. Two special messages were to 
discuss social security and _ public 
health, and there was the possibility 
of a third devoted to armaments. 
BUSINESS: The business that the 
76th Congress has to do, in fact, is 
wide and varied, In the next year, 
legislative proposals will range from 
sweeping social measures to the ques- 
tion of prolonging 3-cent postage. 
Tests of the President’s strength 
may occur almost immediately. The 
Senate may soon decide whether to 
approve the appointment of WPA Ad- 
ministrator Hopkins to be Secretary 
of Commerce (see page 5), and Sena- 
tor Burke has promised to fight the ap- 
pointment of Donald W. Smith to a 
second term on the National Labor 


International 


Relations Board. The Senate also will 
have to consider Presidential appoint- 
ments to fill the Attorney Generalship 
and the vacancy on the Supreme Court. 

In addition, Senator Rush Holt of 
West Virginia has threatened an at- 
tempt to weaken the President more 
directly by proposing a Senate reso- 
lution opposing a third term for the 
Chief Executive. By and large, how- 
ever, relations between the President 
and Congress, and the peace of Con- 
gress itself, will be ruffled only by 
broader and more immediate issues. 

FOREIGN POLICY: From the point 
of view of the White House, the most 
important bills in Congress will be 
those which concern America’s for- 
eign policy and her preparation for 
defense. Unceasing war in Spain and 
China, together with the fast advance 
of dictatorships in Europe 
and the Orient, have con- 
vinced many Americans that 
the United States must be 
armed to the teeth in order 
to prevent the threat of 
aggression, 

Although it deplores the 
fact, the State Department 
admits that the potential 
use of force is an important 
part of diplomacy. Consid- 
ering the purely strategic 
problem of defending the 
United States, the War and 
Navy Departments are 
afraid that it may be nec- 
essary to protect at least 
part of South America as 
well, 

@ Arms: With War and 
Navy Department experts, 
the President has drafted a 
program for increased ar- 
maments, Unconfirmed 
stories in Washington last 
week had it that the Presi- 








Funds May Be Asked for the Purchase of 9,500 Planes dent would ask for funds 


for Army and Navy expan- 
sion which might double last year’s 
arms bill of $1,050,000,000, 
Inasmuch as shipyards already have 
as much construction as they can han- 
dle, no new naval building seemed 
likely in the immediate future. Un- 
doubtedly, however, provision of new 
bases and new equipment for both 
Army and Navy was to be suggested, 
teportedly, the biggest item on the 
President’s program was the purchase 
of 8,500 new Army planes and 1,000 
new Navy planes. It was regarded as 
certain that preparedness costs in the 
fiscal year 1940 would rise to at least 
$1,400,000,000—a_ peacetime high. 
® Neutrality: Neither the President 
nor Congress is satisfied with the 
Neutrality Act of 1937. Certain por- 
tions of the Act expire next May. 


(Continued on page 21) 
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President: Holiday Work 


In keeping with the season, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt last week was chiefly 
interested in spreading Christmas 
cheer. Happy host in the White House 
to members of his immediate family— 
from his 85-year-old mother to his five- 
month-old grandson, Franklin OD. 
Roosevelt 3rd—he did such things as 
these: (1) helped decorate the family 
tree; (2) gave paper weights to mem- 
bers of his office force; and (3) read 
Dickens’s Christmas Carol to his 
grandchildren. 

His most important holiday activity, 
however, was a nationally broadcast 
Christmas message. Giving thanks for 
peace in the western hemisphere, he 
reiterated his pledge to “all the world” 
that “I shall do whatever lies within 
my own power to hasten the day fore- 
told by Isaiah, when men ‘shall beat 
their swords into plowshares and 
their spears into pruning hooks; na- 
tion shall not lift up sword against 
nation, neither shall they learn war 
any more.’” The next day, in another 
public message, he said: “The spirit of 
Christmas is the hope of mankind.” 

Never completely free to enjoy a 
holiday, the President was busy with 
official business both before and after 
Christmas. He made the biggest news 
by launching a program to train 20,000 
air pilots (see col. 3) and by appoint- 
ing Harry Hopkins Secretary of Com- 
merce; Col, F. C. Harrington of the 
Army to succeed Hopkins as WPA Ad- 
ministrator; and Aubrey Williams to 
head the National Youth Adminis- 
tration (see page 5). The Harrington 
appointment was made despite the op- 
position of David Lasser, president of 
the Workers’ Alliance (a union of re- 
lief recipients, including WPA work- 
ers), who told the President during a 
visit that he feared the “army mind.” 
Later, the President told reporters he 
was considering 57 varieties of persons 
for other appointments, which would 
probably be announced this week. 

Other items in the President’s week 
included these: 

e [n preparation for the opening 
of Congress (see page 3), he continued 
his conferences on his legislative pro- 
gram and the budget. The impres- 
sion was gained that, outside of 
strengthening the national defenses, 
he would make few if any suggestions 
for passage of controversial new legis- 
lation and would not object to revision 
of some New Deal laws, particularly 
the Nationa] Labor Relations and the 
Social Security Acts. 

® From Postmaster General James 
Farley he received an annual report 
showing a post office department defi- 
cit of $43,811,556 for the fiscal year 
1938. Had it not been for free mail- 


ing privileges accorded Congressmen 
and government departments, among 
other things, said Farley, the profit 





would have been more than $4,000,000. 
© Informed at a press conference 
that the controlled Nazi press was 
calling results of the Lima Conference 
a defeat for U. S. policy in South 
America, he said he considered the 
meeting a very, very great suecess. 
@ He received with deep apprecia- 
tion the 1938 American Hebrew Medal, 
presented by The American Hebrew, 
weekly magazine, for his outstanding 
work in promoting better understand- 
ing between Christians and Jews. 
© To Squadron 4 of the Naval Air 
Station at Pensacola, Fla., he pre- 
sented the Herbert Schiff Memorial 
Trophy, awarded annually to the navy 
flying unit with the best safety record. 
e Tohis growing list of prospective 
foreign visitors, he added the name of 
Eamon de Valera, 55-year-old Prime 


Minister of Eire, who will visit the 
President in May during a trip to 


the United States to open the Trish ex- 


diplomatic gesture . 
and confidence 


preted as a 


friendship 
Ickes. 





Foreign Policy: Tough 

In 1936, Hitler-hating Mayor Fior: 
H. LaGuardia of New York City p: 
posed that the Nazi dictator shou), 
be posed in effigy in a “chamber 
horrors” at the 1939 World’s Fair. 
storm of German protest brought | 
Guardia a stern rebuke from Secrets 
of State Cordell Hull, who said t) 
German-American relations should 
based on “mutual respect.” 

Last week, America had dramai 
evidence of how those relations h 
shifted in two short years. Befor 
Zionist Society of Cleveland, Oh 
last month, Interior Secretary Har: 
Ickes chided Col. Charles A. Li 
bergh and Henry Ford for accepti 
awards from Hitler: 

“How can any American accep! 
decoration at the hand of a bru 
dictator who with the same hand 
robbing and torturing thousands 
fellow human beings?” 

As the drilled German press br: 





Ickes Struck at the Nazis... Welles Rejected a Protest . . .. Thomsen Got an Oral Thwack 


hibit at the New York World’s Fair. 

e Another Roosevelt to throw the 
family name into the limelight was the 
President’s eldest son, Elliott, who 
was unable to attend the family Christ- 
mas gathering. In a news broadcast 
from Fort Worth, Tex., he hinted that 
his father’s “good neighbor” policy 
might be ill-advised by saying Mexico 
had taken advantage of it in expro- 
priating foreign-owned oil lands. The 
State Department, however, was quick 
to point out that Elliott was presum- 
ably talking as a private person. 

e A move that set tongues wagging 
was a visit by the President to have 
dinner with Secretary of the Interior 
Harold Ickes at the latter’s spacious 
Maryland farm home. This occurred 
on the evening of the day that acting 
Secretary of State Welles rejected a 
German protest against a recent speech 
by Ickes (see col. 3). Since the Pres- 
ident almost never dines out while in 
the capital, except on certain public 
oceasions, his visit was widely inter- 





Internationa! 


into a roar of indignation, Dr. Ha: 


Thomsen, heading the Reich’s Wash- 


ington embassy in the absence of PD: 
Hans Dieckhoff, hurried to the Stat: 
Department to demand official apolo: 
for Ickes’s “coarse and insulting Ia: 
guage.” Icily polite, acting Secreta 
of State Sumner Welles heard him ou 
Then he handed the Nazi governni« 
through its emissary, a stinging or: 
thwack. 

The United States, said Welles, r: 


fused to accept the German protest: 


neither would it make any apolog 
What one American citizen said abo 
other American citizens was no co 
cern of Germany’s. Furthermor 
Secretary Ickes’s remarks on Germ: 
persecution accurately reflected t! 
sentiments of the overwhelming 
jority of this country’s inhabitan|: 
Lastly, the protest came with “singul« 
ill grace” from a government whic! 
through its mouthpieces, had long i 
dulged in vituperation of America. 
As if this unparalleled diplomat: 
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pluntness was not enough to show the 
Reich America’s official mind, Presi- 
Roosevelt the same night made a 


len ~e 

: ‘| point of driving from the White 
House to dine with Secretary Ickes 
» the latter’s Maryland home, a thing 


i Chief Executive rarely does. Sim- 
taneously, Senator Key Pittman, 
nan of the Senate Foreign Rela- 


1! 
u 


cl 


ions Committee, issued as his “per- 
s( opinion” what he called a “bene- 
{ statement of facts”: 


The people of the United States 
not like the government of Japan, 
The people of the United States 
not like the government of -Ger- 


The people of the United States 
my opinion are against any form 
dictatorial government, communis- 
or fascistic. 

The people of the United States 
ve the right and power to enforce 
rality and justice in accordance 
h peace treaties with us. And they 

Our government does not have 
use military force and will not un- 
; necessary. 


\fter catching its breath, the amazed 
\ press loosed another tirade 
gainst the United States. Though 
they were told nothing of the protest 
or its rejection, the people of the 
Reich read that Ickes was a “Com- 
munist Minister of Corruption”; that 
Pittman was a “brutal war-monger”; 
and that by accepting the 1938 Amer- 

Hebrew Medal for improving re- 
ms between Jews and Christians, 
ident Roosevelt had showed him- 
to be “under the influence of in- 
ternational Jewry.’ German-Amer- 

relations, said Nazi organs, were 
heir lowest point since 1917, and 
h this American diplomats were 
isposed to agree. Climaxing U. 5. 
protests over Nazi anti-Semitism and 
the reeall of Ambassador Hugh Wil- 

from Berlin, the Welles-Pittman 

ike seemed the next thing to a 

plete diplomatic break. 

\fter several days of consultation 
bei ween Hitler and his aides, the Ger- 

| foreign office announced that al- 
hough Welles’s words had “left a sting 
behind,” the Reich considered the 
ickes incident” as “officially closed.” 
Washington, however, proceeded to 
pul teeth in its tough foreign policy 
by a perceptible speeding up of Amer- 
defense plans. 

First the Navy Department announc. 
ei it would maintain a permanent 
“uadron of four battleships, eight 
truisers and 23 destroyers in the At- 
laniie. Secondly, apparently sound 
reports in Washington said that Roose- 
velt would ask Congress to provide an 
bd litional 9,500 airplanes, bringing the 
otal for the Army and Navy up to 
13.000. This would quadruple the 
nation’s military air force and far 

ed any plane program broached 
to now. Lastly, the President told 
‘press conference of plans to create 
l« largest reservoir of potential air 
ters in the world. Beginning with 
next school year, he said, Con- 
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As Hopkins Went into the Cabinet .. . 


gress would be asked to appropriate 
£9,800,000 a year for annual training 
of 20,000 boys and girls in some 300 
colleges as airplane pilots. The 
scheme would be part of the National 
Youth Administration’s vocational 
education program, and would be ad- 
ministered by Aubrey Williams, just 
named to°head the NYA. Although 
the plans were worked out by the 
Civil Aeronautics Authority ostensibly 
to aid commercial aviation, the Presi- 
dent pointed out that any such number 
of trained fliers would be invaluable 
“in time of national emergency.” 


Mogkins Boost, WPA Shift 


In the esteem and affection § of 
Franklin Roosevelt, no man holds a 
higher place than Harry L. Hopkins. 
In 1931, he became Governor Roose 
velt’s director of relief in New York 
State. In 1933, President Roosevell 
picked him to organize Federal relief. 
In 1935, when WPA was born, Hopkins 
got the job as its Administrator. 

Last week, this lean, 48-year-old 
widower had moved up one more rung 
on the ladder he has climbed since 
quitting his native lowa in 1912 for 
an obscure social service job in the 
East. Before 54 officials and friends 
in the President’s study, Hopkins rais- 
ed his right hand and received from 
Supreme Court Justice Stanley Reed 
the oath of office as Secretary of Com- 
merce of the United States. 

By choosing his close friend and 
trusted adviser to succeed resigning 
“Uncle” Daniel C. Roper in the Cab- 
inet, President Roosevelt confirmed 
persistent prophecies. He also let loose 
a stream of speculation about what 
the appointment meant. Of all the 
guesses, these were the most popular: 

® Roosevelt was trying to forestall 
an expected Congressional assault on 
relief administration. As WPA Admin- 
istrator, Hopkins has been the prime 
target of those who see waste, extrav- 
agance and political corruption in the 
Federal relief program. To replace 
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Harrington Found “Big Boots’ to Fill 


him, the President passed over depu- 
tv WPA administrator Aubrey Wil 
liams, also unpopular with conserva- 
tives in and out of Congress, and nam 
ed Colonel F. C. Harrington, an Army 
man who boasts that he has so little 
to do with politics that he has never 
voted in his life. Here, some thought, 
was a tacit promise from the White 
House to divorce WPA from political 
control and put it under strictly busi- 
ness-like management. 

@ Roosevelt was grooming Hopkins 
as the next President. Bettors on this 
angle pointed out that the appointment 
put Hopkins out of range of Congres- 
sional mud-slinging in the promised 
relief investigation and in a position 
to make friends with businessmen 
who have been his most bitter critics. 
They recalled that the Commerce post 
had been Herbert Hoover’s stepping 
stone to the Presidency, and nodded 
confidently when the new Secretary 
was commissioned to broadcast a 
Rooseveltian Christmas message. 

® Roosevelt intended to push the 
New Deal program in the face of 
mounting Congressional opposition. 
Rumors that Hopkins was slated for 
the Cabinet had been greeted with dis 
taste among conservatives, who argued 
that he knew nothing about business 
problems and that his social service 
career made him totally unfit for the 
Commerce post. Despite objections, 
Hopkins got the job. Therefore, it was 
reasoned, the President would contin 
ue to place “left-wingers” in high 
places. For confirmation of this view. 
those who held it awaited Roosevelt's 
choices for two other important va- 
cancies—the Attorney Generalship 
and the Supreme Court. Leading New 
Deal candidate for the first post, it was 
agreed, was Frank Murphy, defeated 
governor of Michigan. For the Court 
vacancy, Roosevelt was supposed to 
have in mind Felix Frankfurter, Mas- 
sachusetts lawyer, and Justice Harold 
M, Stephens of the U. S. Court of Ap- 
peals for the District of Columbia. 
Though some opposition was fore- 
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seen, the Senate was expected finally 
to approve the Hopkins appointment. 

Whatever the reasons and results of 
Hopkins’ promotion, the changes in 
WPA were important. Williams be- 
came Administrator of the National 
Youth Administration, which was 
made an autonomous department of 
WPA. Col. Harrington, a ruddy-faced 
man of 51 who had been in charge 
of WPA operations, was warmly ap- 
proved on all sides. Taking over, he 
said his twin aims would be to see 
that relief money went to the needy, 
and that the government got a fair 
return for the dollars it spent. 

The new WPA Administrator's re- 
mark that he would have “awfully 
big boots to fill” in his new job seemed 
amply justified. Just before the shake- 
up, Williams had announced that un- 
less new funds were appropriated, 
WPA would have to shut down entire- 
ly by February 7. Simultaneously, 69 
college economists protested against 
recent WPA economy lay-offs. 


Musica Case: Threads 


Oh merciful God, bring the truth 
to light! 

Just before he sent a bullet crash- 
ing through his brain, “F. Donald 
Coster,” swindler extraordinary, 
scrawled this despairing plea at the 
end of a suicide note. Last week, 
half a dozen Federal, state and local 
law enforcement agencies were hard 
at work trying to “bring the truth to 
light” in the fantastic Musica case 
(PATHFINDER, Dec. 31). From the 
tangled web of embezzlement and in- 
trigue woven around the venerable 
drug firm of McKesson & Robbins by 
the four masquerading Musica broth- 
ers, the investigators plucked these 
revealing threads: 

@ The “missing” 18 million dollars 
in assets credited to McKesson & 
Robbins’ crude drug department had 
never existed. That department and 
its satellite ring of mythica] ware- 
houses and supply firms was the tube 
through which the Musicas siphoned 
between three and four million dol- 
lars out of McKesson & Robbins in 
fake commissions and fees. 

e The same paper set-up, and pos- 
sibly other sections of the drug firm, 
had been used by Coster-Musica to 
cloak large-scale bootlegging opera- 
tions, and proceeds undoubtedly went 
into his own pocket. Evidence that 
the dead swindler at least intended to 
indulge in gun-running was found in 
an unfulfilled contract calling for pur- 
chase and export to England by Mc- 
Kesson & Robbins of two million rifles 
and 100 million cartridges. Some in- 
vestigators ridiculed this angle, say- 
ing that the number of guns men- 
tioned almost equaled the total supply 
in U. S. Army munitions stocks, 

@ Despite a decade of wholesale 
swindling, “the Musicas’ ill-gotten 
gains are mostly gone.” Where at 
least some of the stolen money went 
was indicated by Coster-Musica’s 
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8-page suicide note. Produced by the 
Musicas’ attorney, Samuel Reich, in 
attempted contradiction of the “reck- 
less, unscrupulous charges” which he 
said had “crucified and destroyed Don- 
ald Coster,” this document sought to 
absolve the surviving Musicas from 
blame. Somewhat incoherently at- 
tacking “bankers, lawyers ... and 
incompetent, high-salaried executives” 
for his troubles, Coster-Musica called 
himself a “goat” and “the victim of 
Wall Street plunder and blackmail.” 
After publication of the latter ugly 
word, police nabbed two men and a 
woman said to be members of a group 
familiar with Coster-Musica’s real 
identity. Theegroup, according to po- 
lice, had blackmailed the dead man for 
as much as $150,000 a year. 

e The suicide note also suggested 
that McKesson & Robbins’ troubles 
were not over. Following up accusa- 
tions made by Coster-Musica against 
“some directors” of his company, in- 
vestigators learned that Charles F. 
Michaels, just elected president of Mc- 
Kesson & Robbins in a reorganization, 
had gotten rid of 15,000 shares of com- 
mon stock in the firm after he learned 
of its difficulties, but before they were 
made public. Admitting this, Michaels 
insisted his move had been dictated 
by considerations of tax liability. 

While all this investigation went on, 
the three living Musicas sat glumly in 
jail awaiting trial on charges of con- 
spiracy, grand larceny and forgery. 
Only their brother and leader was 
safe—in his New York grave. Even in 
death, Philip Musica clung to his shat- 
tered myth. Chiseled into the bright 
new marble of his tombstone was the 
inscription: 

“F. Donald Coster, 1884-1938.” 
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Bar vs. Hague 

For more than a year, the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations and the 
American Civil Liberties Union have 
been carrying through the courts their 
fight for the right to speak and as- 
semble freely in Jersey City, N. J., 
political domain of Mayor Frank 
Hague. Last week, they had picked up 
surprising support from the powerful 
and conservative American Bar As- 
sociation. 

The support came in the form of a 
brief issued by the A. B. A.’s recently 
created Committee on the Bill of 
Rights, a committee whose members 
represent eight states and two politi- 
cal parties. As “friends of the court,” 
the committee presented its argument 
to the Federal Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals in Philadelphia, where Hague 
attorneys were attempting to have 
overruled a Federal District Court in- 
junction ordering Hague to stop inter- 
fering with efforts of the C. I. O., the 
A. C, L. U. and allied groups to hold 
meetings in Jersey City. 

Mincing no words, the Bar Associ- 
ation’s brief flatly accused Jersey City 
officials of “serious abridgement of the 
constitutional right to peaceable as- 
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sembly.” Particularly potent was j;< 
attack on Hague’s contention tha 
had a right to forbid assemblies wh»), 
he thought they would cause dis. 
orders. Said the brief: “If a pernij 
(to hold a meeting) can constitutio; 
ly be refused” on that ground, “a s:),\| 
number of men, by passing the word 
around that they intend to start a1 
could prevent any kind of meetin: 
Surely a speaker ought not to be 
pressed because his opponents pro; 
to use violence. It is they who should 
suffer for their lawlessness, not 
Because this sharp blow was 
ministered by a conservative org 
zation, Hague was deeply offended. As 
usual, he saw himself the victim , 
plot and accused Arthur Vander}i| 
former president of the A. B. A.. as 
being a “front man” for “communi: 
for a “big fat fee.” Branding this 
charge “utterly untrue,” Vander)i!t 
said: “Hague thinks that by ranting 
about ‘reds’ and radicals he can 
a herring across the trail of his « 
lawless activities. Before he 
through he will realize the ineffective. 
ness of his tactics.” 


Philadelphia: Hall Sale? 


Begun in 1732, Independence Hal! in 
Philadelphia is one of the most fam: 
historical buildings in the nation. In 
1753, it was adorned with the cracked 
“Liberty Bell,” which is still displayed 
there; in 1776, it was the seat of th 
Continental Congress which adopted 

} 





the Declaration of Independence; 
1787, it housed the convention whi 
formulated the Constitution; in 1799, 
it was the first home of the U. S. Su- 
preme Court. Since 1876, it has been 
a historical museum. 

Last week, Independence Hall had 
been suggested as a means of bala 
ing Philadelphia’s budget. With the 
city facing a serious deficit of approx- 
imately $25,000,000, Dr. George |! 
Nitzsche, recorder of the Univers 
of Pennsylvania, urged that the Hall 
and Independence Square be sold to 
the Federal government for that su 
which he believed the National Park 
Service was willing to pay.t 

To Dr. Nitzsche, other advantages 
of the sale would include these: (1) 
the Hall would become a “national! 
shrine”; (2) “the city would be reliev- 
ed of the cost of its upkeep (a job it 
hasn’t done particularly well)”; (3) 
the area around the proposed park 
could be used for residences. 

Among city officials, Dr. Nitzsche’s 
proposal aroused no_ enthusia: 
Among the objectors was Mayor 5S. 
Davis Wilson, who called the idea “: 
thinkable” and added: “The people of 
Philadelphia will condemn any s1 
plan to pay a temporary debt. 
can work out a program which w 
meet the city’s needs without dispos- 
ing of its most valuable asset.” 

+In Washington, National Park Service off 
said that no one had broached the subject with th¢ 
In addition they said they could not imagine wh«'t 
the Service would get the money to make 
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IN OTHER LANDS 





Rome: Another Munich? 


If a fairy godmother had dropped 
from the clouds and offered to make 
Adolf Hitler’s dearest wish come true, 
she could have done little more than 
British Prime Minister Chamberlain 
did at Munich last Sept. 30. Over- 
night and without the loss of a sol- 
dier, Germany won mastery of Czecho- 
slovakia, latchkey to eastern Europe. 
Last week, looking forward to a visit 
from Chamberlain Jan. 11, Italy was 
fervently hoping for another Munich. 

Nobody imagined that Chamberlain 
would hand over that coveted open- 
sesame to a new Roman Empire, 
French Tunisia, but Italy did hope to 
acquire some small strategic bit of 
Africa—perhaps French Somaliland, 
where runs the railroad that is Ethi- 
opia’s only outlet to the sea. This hope 
was uppermost in Italian minds during 
a quiet news week marked by but two 
events: (1) a speech by aged Pope Pius 
deploring Fascist “vexations” of car- 
dinals who had criticized the Italian 
race decrees; (2) awarding of prizes 
by Mussolini to 95 champion mothers 
who had produced the grand total of 
887 babies in 10 years. 

The Fascist press meanwhile kept up 
its barrage against France, and the 
Fascist Foreign Office prepared for 
Chamberlain’s visit by clearing its dip- 
lomatic decks for action. Andre Fran- 
cois-Poncet, French Ambassador, was 
alled in and instructed to remind his 
government of an old treaty. 


By the secret Treaty of London sign- 
ed in April, 1915, the Allies promised 
the Austrian Tyrol and parts of Al- 
bania and Turkey to Italy in return 
for her aid. They also promised (Ar- 
ticle 13) that “in the event of France 
ind Britain increasing their colonial 
territories in Africa at Germany’s ex- 
pense ... Italy may claim equitable 
compensation.” Since the War, Italy 
has consistently complained _ that 
France failed to fulfill her promise. 

In 1935 a French Premier tried to 
patch the quarrel. Journeying to 
Rome, Pierre Laval promised certain 
\frican border strips and a free hand 
in Ethiopia in return for Italian friend- 
ship. When Italy actually invaded 
Ethiopia, however, Laval’s ministry 
fell and France joined in anti-Italian 
sanctions. The French-Italian rift be- 
came a deep sore. Five weeks ago in 
the Italian Chamber of Deputies, Fas- 
cists clamored for the annexation of 
French Somaliland, Tunisia, Corsica, 
ind even parts of France proper. 

By calling in Ambassador Francois- 
Poncet, Italy last week had cleared 
iway 20 vears of argument and return- 
ed French-Italian relations to the 
Status of 1919. France was notified 
that the Laval-Mussolini agreement 
was void, and that Italy wanted 
prompt payment of the London 
Treaty’s colonial promises. France 
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Francois-Poncet Reminded His Government 


replied that she would be glad to talk 
the matter over, but that territorial 
concessions were out of the question. 
Premier Daladier—his hand strength- 
ened by three parliamentary votes of 
confidence and, paradoxically, by a 
Socialist party decision to oppose all 
future concessions to dictators—an- 
nounced he would leave by battleship 
Jan, 2 for a tour of Tunisia and Cor- 
sica. When the Fascist press denounc- 
ed Daladier’s plans as “provocative,” 
France resolved to make the tour co- 
incide with a great naval demonstra- 
tion off the African coast. 

Despite their bravado, however, the 
French were uneasy. To Rome went 
a firm French note warning that any 
bargaining about the London Treaty 
must be conducted by France and Italy 
alone without suggestions either from 
Hitler or Chamberlain. To London 
went a honeyed French invitation for 
Chamberlain to stop off at Paris on his 
trip south. In view of reported Ital- 
ian troop movements near French 
Somaliland, the situation took on an 
aspect alarmingly like that which pre- 
ceded Germany’s seizure of Sudeten- 
land. In Europe’s Foreign Offices, the 
liveliest questions of the day were 
these: Will Rome be a second Munich, 
with France in the position of Czecho- 
slovakia? Will Chamberlain again 
play fairy godmother to the dictators? 

The one man who could answer 
these questions, enigmatic Neville 
Chamberlain, was having Cabinet 
trouble. Three junior ministers led 
by the Secretary for Overseas Trade, 
R. S. Hudson, had called at 10 Downing 
Street with a mass of detailed evidence 
to prove that the lag in British re- 
armament was due to red tape and 
bureaucracy in the War Office. Ac- 
cording to some reports, Hudson had 
demanded the resignation of War Min- 
ister Leslie Hore-Belisha and three 
other Cabinet ministers, While neither 
Hore-Belisha—who was _ spending 
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Christmas in the French Maginot Line 
—nor Chamberlain would comment on 
the rumors, a Cabinet shake-up seem- 
ed certain. To quiet some of the criti- 
cism, the government announced a 
$100,000,000 housing loan to build 
bombproof shelters and _ reinforce 
homes and apartments against air 
raids. A general election on the re- 
armament issue was prophesied for 
the spring. 

A bye-election meanwhile gave the 
Prime Minister his sweetest victory 
since his return from Munich, By 
1,313 votes, a large Scottish con- 
stituency turned Chamberlain’s arch- 
critic, the 62-year-old Duchess of 
Atholl, out of her House of Commons 
seat in favor of a politically unknown 
cattle breeder who had Chamberlain’s 
support. Sole issue in the campaign 
was the government’s foreign policy 
and Chamberlain’s role at Munich. 

That he was still proud of that role, 
the Prime Minister proved by choos- 
ing it as the theme of his personal 
Christmas cards. Engraved with a 
picture of a plane above clouds, the 
cards bore the words: “Munich, Sep- 
tember, 1938.” 
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Spain: Spies, Drive 

Two weeks ago Loyalist Spain en- 
gaged in its biggest espionage hunt of 
the 30-month-old civil war. Last 
week it was the Rebels’ turn to un- 
cover a plot. Involving British con- 
sular officials, the plot overshadowed 
for a time the opening of Generalissi- 
mo Francisco Franco’s long-awaited 
“win-the-war” offensive against Cata- 
lonia, 

teferred to in British circles as “the 
case of the dirty shirt,” the Rebel spy 
story began Dec. 16 when Harold 
Goodman, British Vice Consul at San 
Sebastian, Spain, was stopped on his 
way into France by Rebel border po- 
lice at Irun. Casually opening and 
searching Goodman’s luggage, they 
found a soiled shirt. Wrapped in the 
shirt were espionage documents, in- 
cluding detailed plans for Franco’s 
Catalan offensive. Though Goodman 
was absolved for playing an appar- 
ently unwitting part, the “dirty shirt” 
find led to a swift and far-reaching spy 
search that was still being pressed last 
week. Arrests brought to more than 
1,000 the number of persons rounded 
up as Loyalist espionage agents since 
one of Franco’s high officers deserted 
to the Government side early last 
month with a complete set of plans for 
the Generalissimo’s “big push.” 

secause the documents had appar- 
ently been placed in Goodman’s lug- 
gage by Loyalist agents working for 
the consulate, Britain offered’ co- 
operation to determine whose dirty 
shirt it was and who had placed it and 
the espionage papers in the British 
diplomatic pouch, Last week the 
Rebels announced that their arrests 
included two British suspects—one 
identified as an employee of the con- 
sulate; the other as an employee at- 
tached to British Commercial Agent 
Sir Robert Hodgson’s office at Burgos. 
A third man, a consulate porter, was 
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said to have committed suicide fol- 
lowing his arrest. 

As the Rebels pressed their spy hunt, 
Franco’s long-delayed drive, which 
finally began rather mildly two days 
before Christmas, gained momentum 
during the holidays to thrust two 
threatening spearheads into vital Loy- 
alist territory. For his “big push” 
Franco had amassed 280,000 troops 
against 240,000 Loyalists. Despite in- 
tense cold and fierce government op- 
position, the Rebels broke through 
Loyalist fortifications south of Lerida 
to drive a wide wedge almost to Bor- 
jas Blancas, a strategic town on the 
broad highway to Tarragona on the 
Mediterranean coast. Slightly to the 
north, just south of the hydro-electric 
center of Tremp, another Rebel spear- 
head pushed government lines back 
toward the Segre River and the Cata- 
lan “key” city of Artesa. Smaller 
gains were claimed in the central 
Balaguer sector. 

Barcelona acknowledged the exten- 
sive Rebel gains but declared they 
were of “doubtful value” to Franco. 
However, the week’s advance gave 
Franco 300 square miles of additional 
Loyalist territory and placed his com- 
bined Italian, Moroccan and Spanish 
forces in position to flank other gov- 
-ernment fortified positions or strike 
at Tarragona, Montblanca, Artesa and 
eventually Barcelona. In fact, the 
Rebel onslaught was so rapid that the 
Loyalist government was reported 
considering transferring its capital 
from Barcelona to Valencia, Carta- 
gena or Albacete in southeastern Spain. 
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Nazi Holiday 

e To my chauffeur and members of 
my bodyguard: gold watches, 

e To the chambermaid at berch- 
tesgaden: a trousseau and three rooms 
of house furnishings. 

e To my airplane pilot: a limou- 
sine. 

@ To Edda Goering, the little Goeb- 
bels girls, and my other godchildren: 
dresses and toys. 

e To my cabinet ministers: oil 
paintings by old masters. 

e To admirers here and abroad: 
autographed copies of Mein Kampf. 

On the basis of last week’s German 
dispatches, Adolf Hitler’s Christmas 
list could be reconstructed to this ex- 
tent. Thé Fuehrer’s own gifts includ- 
ed several expensive telescopes for the 
terrace of his mountain home, sent 
with the compliments of big German 
industrialists. As is his habit, Hitler 
sent the members of his personal guard 
home to spend Christmas Eve with 
their families and passed the evening 
alone, reading, beside a Christmas tree 
in his Munich apartment. 

Though oranges failed to arrive 
from Franco’s Spain in time for 
Christmas stockings, and though the 
“New German Pagans” celebrated the 
holiday with bonfires on Dec. 21, as 
the victory of light over darkness, 
neither fact distracted Germans from 
the celebration of their first white 
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Christmas in years. Not even the dip- 
lomatic unpleasantness with the Unit- 
ed States (see page 4) was allowed to 
overshadow the holiday mood. 

Hitler announced a new medal for 
German mothers. Four children would 
mean a bronze cross, six a silver cross, 
eight or more a gold one. Partly as a 
Yuletide truce and partly because 
most of them were suffering from se- 
vere frostbite, 18 “reformed” Commu- 
nists and 7,000 Jews were released 
from concentration camps. 

Despite their holiday, however, Ger- 
man workers were not too preoccupied 
to overlook the announcement that 
Economics Minister Walther Funk had 
been appointed deputy to economics 
czar General Goering for the “ration- 
alization” of German industry. Funk 
was given complete control of the Ger- 
man Labor Front, hitherto a more or 
less independent organization. La- 
bor’s fears of Funk’s intentions were 
justified by his first decree. Effective 
Jan. 1, the eight-hour day—long obso- 
lete in the armaments industries—was 
formally abolished in favor of a mini- 
mum 10-hour day. "7 

Christmas over, the storm trooper 
newspaper, Das Schwarze Korps, came 
out with a New Year suggestion: that 
Jews on German railroad trains be 
segregrated in special] compartments. 
Schwarze Korps cited the “document- 
ed democratic example” of the Jim 
Crow cars in the southern United 
States. In the same issue, however, 
the newspaper criticized a new Christ- 
mas game known as “Out With the 
Jews.” <A form of backgammon, the 
game was played by moving small 
figures representing Jews to “Pales- 
tine.” Calling the game “a criminal 
idea,’ Schwarze Korps gave the Ger- 
man public its first inkling in five 
years that Nazis draw a line beyond 
which anti-Jewish attacks dare not go. 
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Orient: Rumors of Peace 

For China and Japan Christmas was 
merely the 537th day of their unde- 
clared war. As more than 2,000,000 
men in both armies continued the 
conflict, Japanese bombers systemat- 
ically dumped their deadly loads over 
wide areas. On all land fronts, how- 
ever, Chinese regulars and guerrillas 
fought the invaders to a standstill. 

But though there was no peace in 
China, there were rumors of it. When 
Wang Ching-wei, former president of 
a high Chinese government council, 
suddenly left Chungking on an unex- 
plained trip, reports were circulated 
that he was carrying truce terms to 





Japanese representatives in Hong 
Kong. This rumor spread to such a 


point that the Chinese embassy in 
Washington felt obliged to announce 
that there was “no shred of justifica- 
tion for such a report.” Similarly, 
other Chinese sources discounted all 
stories to the effect that China was 
planning to negotiate with Japan. This 
was impossible, they said, especially 
on the basis of peace terms outlined 
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a few days earlier by Japanese Py, 
mier Fumimaro Konoye at Tokyo. 
In a sweeping statement on futu 


Chinese-Japanese relations Kono, 
pledged Japan’s help to China in gai 

ing full independence. Declaring t) 

Japan respected Chinese sovereign(| 
the Premier announced these con 

tions for peace with China: (1) C) 
na’s recognition of Manchukuo; (:° 
China’s adherence to an anti-comn 

nist pact; (3) China’s consent to th 
stationing of Japanese troops al « 

tain points in China as an anti-Co 

munist measure; (4)designation of | 
ner Mongolia as a special anti-Comm 
nist area; (5) freedom of residen 
and trade for Japanese; (6) facilili: 
for the development of China’s natu: 
resources, 

Though Konoye said Japan had 
demands for territory or indemniti 
from China, his offer of independen 
was believed by Chinese to be the sa: 
kind of “independence” Manchuk 
now enjoys under Japanese advise! 
Though he sought to assure third pow 
ers “who grasp the meaning of the n« 
East Asia” that their economic inte: 
ests would not be limited, third pow 
ers believed otherwise. Moreover, b: 
cause Konoye’s statement hinted at 
eventual abolition of extraterritorial 
ty, strong new American and Britis! 
protests were lodged against interfe1 
ence with third-power rights in China. 
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Declaration of Lima 


Alphabetical order or prestige poli 
tics rules the precedence in which 


most international agreements ar 
signed. The Declaration of Lima. 
adopted as an expression of thei 


“spiritual unity” by 21 American re 
publics at Peru last week, was signed 
simply according to the order in which 
delegates arrived at the conferenc: 
hall. Early bird Eduardo Diez dc 
Medina of Bolivia was the first to sign 
Alfranio de Mello Franco of Brazil the 
last. Cordell Hull, who arrived just 
behind the Haitians and just before 
the Paraguayans, was signer numbe! 
nine, 

This fact, symbolic of the easy-going 
democracy at the Eighth Pan Amer- 
ican conference, was symbolic also 
of*the U. S. attitude. Instead of dic 
tating procedure, the United State: 
had for the first time taken a deliberat: 
middle-of-the-road position. Secre 
tary of State Hull’s chief concern had 
been to see that every nation, from 
gigantic Brazil down to pigmy Costa 
Rica, obtained an equal voice. So im 
pressive did the Hull diplomacy ap 
pear in the conference’s closing day: 
that a New York Times correspondent! 
who had been cabling dour prophecies 
that the United States would leave 
Lima “with less prestige than at an) 
time in the last 10 years” changed his 
tune on the last day to conjecture tha! 
the Lima conference might “go down 
in history as the greatest internation- 
al achievement of the democratic 
process to date.” 
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Verdicts on the value of Lima varied. 
The Nazi press called it a “vicious U. S. 
failure,” the French press hailed it as 
“a democratic triumph.” Cordell Hull, 
pointing out that the final declaration 
of solidarity was a compromise built 
“piece by piece” during long patient 
days in which every delegation had 
“bent somewhat ... to the will, the 
judgment and the desire of the rest,” 
insisted that the highest value of Lima 
was that “we have come to know each 
other’s hearts and minds.” Perhaps 
the sharpest appraisal came from vet- 
eran Senator William Borah. Said 
Borah: “We perhaps expected more 
from the Lima conference than we had 
a right to expect, and therefore we 
should be content with what we got.” 

“What we got” was 130 approved 
projects, ranging from the allotment of 
license numbers for inter-American 
auto traffic, to the adoption of an eight- 
point program for a world order based 
on law. The delicate question of for- 
eign investors’ rights to diplomatic 
protection was shelved until the next 
conference at Bogota, Colombia, five 
vears hence; so were the projects of 
in inter-American league of nations 
ind court of justice. 

Largest single achievement was the 
Declaration of Lima, which provided 
that in case of a threat to any Amer- 
ican republic by “a continental or ex- 
tracontinental power,” all the Amer- 
icas would “make their solidarity ef- 
fective ... by means of consultative 
proceedings.” Stronger in wording 
than Argentina would have liked, the 
final draft was weaker than the one 
18 other delegations had in mind. Pro- 
viding no specific machinery for con- 
sultation, it was nonetheless the first 
broad Pan American credo of unity. 
That it had nettled the totalitarians 
was evident when German and Ital- 
ian newspapermen at Lima, left out 
of the invitations to a cocktail party 
given by the President of Peru, cabled 
Rome and Berlin to ask for diplo- 
matic protests. 


Asides Abroad— 


Horseman: On the last lap of a trip 
from Sydney, New South Wales, to 
Melbourne, Alfred Williamson was 
seeking to win a $250 bet that he could 
travel the 460 miles in one month—on 
a rocking horse. The horse, similar 
to those on merry-go-rounds, moves 
on two pairs of roller skates. 


. * 





Heart (Em)Balm: When her hus- 
band gave up a plumbing job to be- 
come an undertaker, Alda Caucino of 
Turin, Italy, told a magistrate: “I 
couldn’t stand living with him any 
longer. He gave me the shivers.” She 
was fined $1,000 and ordered to go 
back to her husband. 

Cure: In Yugoslavia, a peasant com- 
plained to police that his wife was to 
blame for the insect bites he had all 
over his body. The wife explained 
that she had put ants, beetles and fleas 
in her husband’s bed in order to “keep 
his mind busy” and cure him of 
jealousy. 





SCHOOLS 


Tolerance Program 


With persecutions of racial, re- 
ligious and political minorities sweep- 
ing much of Europe, American educa- 
tors have been disquieted by signs of 
intolerance in the United States. In 
New York City—whose population is 
probably the most polyglot in the 
world—these signs seemed real enough 
last week to have led to special edu- 
cational action in the public schools. 

The action—believed to be the first 
of its kind in the country—was taken 
by the Board of Education under the 
urging of Mrs. Johanna M. Lindlof, 
65-year-old board member and a re- 
tired teacher of more than 30 years 
experience. As a result, compulsory 
assemblies will hereafter be held twice 
monthly in each of New York’s 1,000 
elementary and high schools. The 








International 


New York Adopted Mrs. Lindlof’s Plan 


object of the assemblies will be to 
indoctrinate the city’s 1,250,000 public 
school students with the need and 
value of tolerance, 

Consisting principally of lectures, 
the tolerance assemblies will stress 
the social and political history of the 
United States. Each school principal 
will present the assembly programs in 
his own way but all will emphasize 
“the contributions of all races and 
nationalities in a way such as to 
develop esteem, respect, good will 
and tolerance among students and 
teachers.” 


Student “Pranks” 


When Melvin G. Attig was appoint- 
ed principal of the Oswego, IIL., Com- 
munity High School 18 months ago, 
he was not yet 27 years old. Taking 
advantage of his easy-going friendli- 
ness, some of the older students made 
a game of plaguing him. 

Attig was harassed by the boys cut- 
ting telephone and fire alarm wires. 
They removed important papers from 
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his office, tossed his dictionary out 
the window, started a fire in the waste- 
basket in his office, took the pins out 
of door hinges. Attig’s wife and 
friends thought he was unhappy over 
the boys’ pranks but he made no com- 
plaint to the School Board. 

Three weeks ago, Attig could stand 
the strain no longer. He drove from 
home to nearby railroad tracks. When 
the Aurora and Elgin train went by 
he leaped in front of it. 

After a coroner’s jury returned a 
verdict of suicide, police investigated. 
Last week six shame-faced boys stood 
in the office of Sheriff Robert Wood- 
ward of Kendall county and said they 
had committed pranks “just to see 
what Attig would do.” 

Said one of the boys: “I guess that 
we were bad because Attig never did 
anything about it. If he had been more 
strict and expelled a few of us, every- 
thing would have been different .. .” 

—_~- <p>. — 


Woburn Indicted 


The little manufacturing city of 
Woburn, Mass., has a population of 
19,700 persons and a mayor with ideas, 

Best known of Mayor William E. 
Kane’s ideas—suggested last May and 
promptly rejected by the voters—was 
to curb drunkenness by hauling drunks 
in a lion cage through the city streets. 
Most recent idea—suggested as an 
economy move a month ago—was to 
turn off the street lights whenever a 
bright moon was shining. As part of 
the plan, Kane delegated two WPA 
workers to watch the sky and report 
to the electric company when dim 
moonlight made lights necessary. 

Last week other ideas connected 
with Mayor Kane’s economy program 
had plumped the city into serious 
legal trouble. Several weeks ago Wo- 
burn teachers complained that they 
were no longer being paid. The Mid- 
dlesex County grand jury promptly 
returned an indictment against the 
city for failure to provide money 
“necessary for the support of public 
schools.” 

If convicted, Woburn will be liable 
to a fine of $700,000. This is twice the 
amount of the largest sum ever budget- 
ed for the city’s school department. 

a 
Briefs 


gq From three speakers at a nation- 
al convention of public speaking teach- 
ers in Cleveland, delegates heard these 
views: (1) all teachers of speech could 
profit by listening to a “master”’— 
President Roosevelt; (2) stuttering 
college students are “more intellectual” 
than their classmates; (3) southern- 
ers speak softly because of the slow 
tempo of their lives while New York- 
ers have a “Bronx” tone in speech 
because of the noise and speed of 
their environment. 


qg At the age of 81, Charles M. 
Hicks, “handy man” at Ohio State Uni- 
versity, received a diploma citing him 
“for duty well performed.” Hicks, 
who was to retire last week, worked 
at the university for 18 years. 
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SCIENCE, MEDICINE 





Medicine Indicted 


The American Medical Association 
has conspired “against the peace and 
dignity of the United States of Amer- 
ica.” 

Last week, such was the sweeping 
indictment brought against organized 
medicine by members of a Federal 
grand jury in Washington, D. C. Nam- 
ed in the complaint were the A. M. A., 
the Medical Society of the District of 
Columbia, the Washington Academy of 
Surgery and the Harris County Medi- 
eal Society of Houston, Tex. Also 
named were five officials of the A. M. 
A., and 16 important members of the 
District Society. All these groups and 
individuals faced trial for alleged vio- 
lation of the Sherman Anti-trust Act. 

To 165,000 American doctors—110,- 
000 of whom belong to the A, M. A.— 
this was news of the first magnitude. 
To 2,200 Federal employees in Wash- 
ington, it represented a highly excit- 
ing personal victory. In the waning 
days of 1938, it was the biggest medical 
event of the year. 

In February, 1937, 1,000 employees 
of the Home Owners Loan Corpora- 
tion obtained a District of Columbia 
charter for themselves as Group 
Health Association, Inc. Main object 
of Group Health was to spread out 
evenly the cost of treatment for each 
of its members, regardless of what 
medical emergencies befell them. 

To that end, each member paid a 
monthly fee to cover his own care and 
that of his dependents, if any. From 
pooled funds came money to pay 1] 
Group Health staff doctors, to maintain 
a clinic and to operate a pharmacy. 

Membership in Group Health had 
grown to 2,200 by last week, but not 
without trouble. Because this trouble 
paralleled that of other cooperative 
health organizations, the Department 
of Justice investigated. 

Last fall, Assistant Attorney General 
Thurman Arnold ordered the A. M. A. 
and the District Society to show cause 
why they should not be indicted for 
violations of anti-monopoly statutes. 
Having failed to satisfy a grand jury, 
the A. M. A., three medical societies 
and 21 individuals faced trial. 

Related in the jury’s indictment was 
the history of group health trouble. 
Against a background of pertinent 
facts about the A. M. A., the main 
points of the indictment were these: 

@ As the biggest organization of 
doctors in the United States, the A. M. 
A. shapes the policy of the medical 
profession. 

@ On the basis of the A. M. A.’s 
“Principles of Medical Ethics” group 
practice is considered “unethical.” 

@ The A. M. A., the District Society 
and the Harris County Society, both 
affiliated with the A. M. A., and the 
unaffiliated Washington Academy of 
Surgery conspired - against Group 
Health Association, Inc. 





@e The Harris County Society at- 
tempted to expel one of its members 
who had gone to Washington and join- 
ed the medical staff of Group Health. 
The District Society expelled a Group 
Health doctor from its membership, 
and thus, from membership in the A. 
M. A. Another Group Health doctor 
was forced to resign from the cooper- 
ative’s staff. The District Society be- 
gan action against still another doc- 
tor; not connected with Group Health, 
he had consulted on a case with a 
Group Health doctor. 

@ As a result of pressure from the 
A. M. A., the District Society and the 
Washington Aeademy of Surgery, 13 
hospitals refused to allow Group 
Health doctors to attend hospitalized 
Group Health patients. The hospitals 
included all but government-support- 


International 


Fishbein Promised Defense “to the Utmost’ 
ed institutions in the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

e These steps were taken: (1) to 
keep Group Health out of business; 
(2) to keep Group Health members 
from obtaining medical care for them- 
selves; (3) to restrain Group Health 
doctors from practice; (4) to keep doc- 
tors outside of Group Health from ad- 
vising the cooperative’s staff; (5) to 
interfere with the operation of Wash- 
ington hospitals. 

The issue contained even in this 
lengthy list of charges was broader 
than it was long. Objections of or- 
ganized medicine to cooperative health 
practices are two. First, cooperative 
medicine allegedly destroys the in- 
dividual relationship between doctor 
and patient. Second, it competes with 
doctors paid by individual fees rather 
than by a regular monthly salary. 

Few impartial medical surveys un- 
dertaken in the last 10 years, however, 
have failed to point out that group 
practice may be a valuable means to 
widen medical care. Although this 





Path finde: 


care is generally admitted to be in: 
equate today, organized medicine h 
iried to repress group medical plan, 
in Chicago, Los Angeles, Washingt: 
and wherever they have appear 
Such efforts, according to the gra 
jury’s indictment, are an unlawful 
straint of trade. 

Inevitable spokesman for the A. 
A. in the matter was bald Dr. Mor: 
Fishbein, editor of the A. M. A. Journ 
and one of the 21 doctors indict: 
He declared that the organizatio 
House of Delegates had already 
thorized defense of the case “to t) 
utmost with every means... to esta! 
lish the ultimate right of organiz 
medicine to use its disciplines to « 
pose types of contract practice dam: 
ing to the health of the public.” 

Medical organizations involved w: 
faced with possible punitive acti: 
by the government, and individua 
with fines up to $5,000 each and i 
prisonment up to one year each. A| 
the end of the week, it was though 
that their case would be fought bh, 
arguing that medicine isa _ profes 
sion, and does not come under th: 
trade provisions of the Sherman A: 
Every indication was that the still u 
settled conflict between group practi 
and organized medicine would dra 
through the courts for at least o1 
year, and perhaps several. 
<> 


Invisible Glass 


Because even glass is not perfect! 
transparent, the world seen throug! 
windows seems dimmer than it actual- 
ly is. The color of objects in show- 
cases is paled. Telescopes do not se: 
as far as they might, and camera lenses 
are not fully effective. Persons wh 
wear glasses do not catch life in it: 
real focus. 

Last week, a solution to this pei 
plexing problem was announced b 
Dr, Katherine Blodgett, well-know 
woman scientist of the General Ele« 
tric laboratories in Schenectady, N. \ 
By special treatment, she had bee: 
able to give glass nearly perfect trans 
parency. 

Even the finest glass passes onl) 
about 92 per cent of the light directed 
at it. The remaining eight per cent i: 
thrown back in the form of reflections. 
Coated with a layer of oil only fou: 
millionths of an inch thick, Dr. Blod 
gett’s glass transmits light with mor: 
than 99 per cent of its full effect. Th: 
oil coating, acting in peculiar fashion 
bends reflecting light waves as the, 
start to bounce back from the glass 
oncoming light waves catch up th: 
reflecting waves and carry then 
through the glass. Thus, Dr. Blod- 
gett’s glass, in addition to being highly 
effective, has another virtue: it is in 
visible, since nothing reflects from it 

By a freakish coincidence, just on: 
day after Dr. Blodgett had announced 
her discovery, Drs. C, H. Cartwrigh! 
and A. F. Turner of the Massachusett: 
Institute of Technology at Boston. 
Mass., announced a discovery almos! 
identical to Dr. Blodgett’s. Instead 0! 
using oil, they had used sodium fluor- 
ide, but with the same result. That 
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ihe use of both techniques would have 
4 brightening effect on everyday life 
vent without saying. Unfortunately, 
however, both techniques had a com- 
on defect: neither was quite ready 
commercial application. 
a aT ae a 


Briefs 


@ A year ago this month, the Amer- 

1 Association for the Advancement 
Science began a series of weekly 
lio broadcasts popularizing scien- 
subjects. In its Scientific Month- 
last week, the Association tabulated 
preferences of 1,250 listeners. 
\stronomy was easily the favorite sub- 
t, followed by geology; more than a 
‘d of the listeners placed one or 





Puzzle That 
Will Test 
Your Wits 













Start switching the letters around; 
see if you can figure it out? If your 
answer is correct you will receive AT 
ONCE, free, your choice of one of 
six large size Movie Fan Photos 
shown here—namely, Don Ameche, 
Tyrone Power, Shirley Temple, Fred- 
die Bartholomew, Sonja Henie, or 
Alice Faye; and also get a wonderful 


Trips to the Gigantic 1939 New York 
World's Fair, or 


Second Prize Winner Gets $500.00 
Third Prize Winner Gets $400.00 | 
Fourth Prize Winner Gets $300.00 | My Name... 


Ete. Duplicate Prizes in Case of Ties. 


| 
Ce TL LT 

Start NOW! Send in Your Answer to | 
the Movie Scramble above. Hurry! | 
DON'T DELAY! 


Use This Coupon 
_- MAIL NOW => 


ACT TODAY! 


the other of them first. About two- 
fifths scattered their votes among 
medicine, chemistry, physics and the 
biological sciences. Such subjects as 
“recent scientific discoveries,” “sci- 
entific theories,” and “biographies of 
scientists” brought up the rear, 


q Studying 625 cases of pneumonia 
in New York City, Joseph Hirsch of 
the local .Committee on Research in 
Medical Economics averaged their 
cost at about $167.60. On this basis, 
the United States Public Health Serv- 
ice estimated that pneumonia treat- 
ment costs the nation about $75,000,- 
000 a-year. 

q If man does not look to his reser- 
voirs, dams and water resources, ac- 
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cording to J. C, Stevens of Portland, 
Ore., western civilization will die of 
thirst within 800 years. Stevens, an 
engineer, reported that without proper 
precautions, reservoirs and dam basins 
would fill up with silt, while eroded 
soil would choke the waters of lakes 
and rivers. 


@ Perfection of a powerful new 
local anesthetic called neothesol was 
announced by Dr. C. V. Burt of New 
York and Dr. J. G. Rennie of Rich- 
mond, Va. It is so potent that a single 
injection can stop pain for as much as 
three week. Its long effect is due to 
the fact that it is mixed with oil, which 
holds the pain-killing drugs of the 
mixture and releases them slowly, 


FREE TRIP 1 
NEW YORK 


- WORLDS FAIR 


$1,500.00. 













Hess. 


When the Scrambled Letters above are correctly 
rearranged they will spell the name of 
a Famous Movie Star 


Probably you know the names of 

most of the Famous Movie Stars, 
buc juse to refresh your memory 
we mention a few: 
Greta Garbo, Frederic March, Joan Craw- 
ford, Shicley Temple, Wallece Beery, 
Clark Gable, Robert Taylor, Tyrone - 
Power, Warner Baxter, Ginger Rogers, 
Gary Cooper, Key Francis. 


Manager MOVIE SCRAMBLES, 
| 110 B. Second St.. Winona, Mina. 
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RELIGION and SOCIETY 





Rural Youth 


Young people of today, by the train- 
ing they acquire and by the cultural 
habits they form, shape the pattern 
of tomorrow’s world. 

In the United States in the last 
decade, this sociological truism has 
become more sharply apparent than 
ever before—a fact reflected in wide 
and intensive study of youth and its 
problems. Most of this study, how- 
éver, has been concentrated upon the 
young people in cities. Data on rural 
youth have been largely scattered and 
unrelated, this despite the fact that it 
is a body made up of nearly half the 
nation’s 21 million young people. 

But this defieiency in data was large- 
ly ended this week in a 187-page report 
drawn up by the Division of Social 
Research in the Works Progress Ad- 








investigators found, has produced an 
actual “surplus” of young people at a 
time when there is a lack of rural op- 
portunities. The inability of rural 
America adequately to sustain and 
mould its youth under these condi- 
tions was found reflected most sharply 
in four fields—employment, marriage, 
education and recreation. 

Employment, according to the WPA 
study, is the key problem. The &xtent 
of joblessness among rural youth is 
almost impossible to estimate, because 
so many work in farm lands or farm 
homes for bare subsistence ind can- 
not properly be called either gainfully 
employed or out of work. But at least 
two million rural youths have received 
government relief of some kind since 
1930. 

Marriage, the study showed, has suf- 
fered less from hard times in rural 


Mydans for the Farm Security Administration 


The Young People of Rural America Are Facing a Problem-Filled Future 


ministration. Entitled Rural Youth— 
Their Situation and Prospects, the re- 
port was described as the first compre- 
hensive survey of the non-urban 
young. Covering all those between 
the ages of 16 and 24 who live on 
farms or in communities of less than 
2,500, it sketched this picture: 

In the 10 years from 1920 to 1930, 
some two million youths migrated 
from country to city. But with the 
depression, vanishing opportunity for 
city employment abruptly checked 
this stream and even reversed it. Mean- 
while, rural youth kept on increasing. 
By 1935, its ranks had been swelled by 
1,150,000 to a record figure of just un- 
der 10 million. By 1940, according to 
the WPA study, unless migration city- 
ward resumes on something like its 
old scale, there will be two million 
more young people in non-urban ter- 
ritory than there were in 1930. 

This “piling up of youth,” the WPA 


areas than in cities. Though rural 
marriages declined somewhat in keep- 
ing with the national depression trend 
from 1930 to 1935, country youths 
continued by and large to marry 
younger and in greater numbers than 
their urban brothers and sisters. Rea- 
sons for the popularity of married 
life in the country were seen in social 
approval of early marriage and the 
subsistence possibilities of farm life 
even in hard times. But the WPA re- 
port pointed out that this trend toward 
domesticity might aggravate the eco- 
nomic problems of rural youth through 
higher birth rates. 

Education in rural America, the re- 
port stated flatly, was inferior in qual- 
ity and quantity to that in the cities. 
With 132,000 shabby, one-room coun- 
try schools still left in the nation, 
the “piling up” of youths in rural re- 
gions placed a heavy strain on already 
“meager” educational facilities. While 


. Pathfinde: 


only one out of every 100 urban yout}. 
was iiliterate, said the report, one o 
of every 26 rural youths could nei{}, 
read nor write. 

Recreation: The PWA investiga! 
found that while much _intellig: 
work was being done in plan 
recreation for rural youth, two dan 
remained: (1) “communities have 
been sufficiently aware of the rec; 
tional needs of youth,” and (2) 
great mass of rural youth are in 
way participating in such commu 
institutions or organizations as |! 
been developed.” As a result of 
dua] apathy, it was suggested, 
many of America’s young peopl« 
shaping the society of tomorrow 
the loafers’ corner and in the 
lage “joint.” 

oo 


“Made in Vechens” 


From the standpoint of decorati 
no church has more interior splen 
than the Roman Catholic. To so 
Catholics, however, most pa! 
churches appear to have altoget! 
too many loudly-painted, plaster-: 
statues of cheap European ma 
facture. To at least one Catholic, | 
Rev. John W. Murphy of Yonk: 
N. Y., this artistic shortcoming | 
called for changes. 

As pastor of the Church of Chi 
the King, Father Murphy has do 
such a good job of interior decorati 
that the changes he has made w 
him a vote of “sincere thanks” }: 
week from the National Sculpture S 
ciety. What he had done, said t! 
Society, was to show “discernment a 
patriotic far-sightedness” in replaci 
the foreign-made plaster statues wil 
American-made sculptures of unpain! 
ed wood. Adding his voice to th: 
of the Society was John Donnel! 
well-known ecclesiastical sculptor a 
a parishioner of Father Murphy’s. 

“In almost all other Catholic paris 
churches,” said Donnelly, “the alta 
and sculpture are 100 per cent fro 
the other side and most of the statu: 
are as wildly painted as taxicabs.” 


sth tuacenia iain 
Briefs 
gq In a Statistical survey, Dr. San 





uel A. Stouffer and Lyle M. Spencer o! 


the University of Chicago report: 
last week that marriage and divorc: 
rates in 1937 were higher than at am 
time since 1923. The marriage rai 
of 11.03 for every 1,000 persons w: 
40 per cent above that of 1932, whil 
the divorce rate of 1.93 for every 1,00 


persons was 50 per cent greater than 


in the peak year of 1935. Greatest in 
crease in the number of divorces w: 


in Florida. Maryland had the highes'! 


marriage rate. 


@ The pension fund of the Protes! 


ant Episcopal Church has assets of 


$33,000,000—three times as much a 


when the fund was started 20 year: 


ago. This was the report of Willia) 
Fellowes Morgan, president of th 
fund, who said $16,000,000 had be« 
paid out to aged and infirm clergymen 
widows and orphans since 1918. 
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BUSINESS, FARM 
Railroad Plan 


By higher rates and lower rates, by 
economy and by spending, the rail- 
roads of the United States have been 
trying for many months to wriggle 
out of their desperate economic sit- 
uation. When the most recent of these 
efforts—a proposed 15 per cent slash 
in rail wages—was balked, gloom en- 
veloped the 26-billion-dollar industry. 

Yet last week, rail men were beam- 
ing happily about a direct consequence 
of the wage-cut fight. Last Septem- 
ber, at the peak of that dispute, Pres- 
ident Roosevelt named a special com- 
mittee of three railroad executives and 
three labor leaders to recommend leg- 
islation aimed at a broad solution of 
the transportation problem. The com- 
mittee’s report was the source of last 
week’s railroad joy. 

What the six men sent to the White 
House was not only a plan for the 
railroads but a plan of the railroads, 
for nearly every point in the report 
had been urged at some time by friends 
of the carriers. Basically, the com- 
mittee blamed rail ills on “govern- 
mental favoritism” to other forms of 
transportation. It cited these figures 
to show how the “favoritism” had 
worked: from 1926 to 1937, revenue- 
producing ton-miles traveled by steam 
railroads had fallen from 447 to 362 
billion, passenger-miles from 3512 to 
24% billion. Over the same period, 
the ton-mile and passenger-mile totals 
for other forms of transportation had 
climbed sharply upward. 

What the committee recommended 
was also characteristic of railroad 
thought. In essence, it was less regu- 
lation and more help for the roads, 
more regulation and less help for air, 
truck and bus lines and inland ship- 
ping. Most important of a score of 
specific suggestions were these: 





) The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, now the supervisor of the 
roads, should be given rate-making 
and other powers over all modes of 
transportation. 

2) A new Transportation Board 
should be created to study the rela- 
tive economy of competing modes of 
transportation and to share with the 
ICC centralized control over all kinds 
of carriers. 

3) Discretion and initiative in mer- 
ger and consolidation of railroads, 
now resting with the ICC, should be 
returned to the roads under the su- 
pervision of the new Transportation 
Board. 

4) Supervision of financial reorgan- 
ization of railroads should be taken 
from the ICC and given to a special 
Federal court. 

5) State and Federal rail 
should be revised downward. 

6) The Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration should bé empowered to 
lend more money to railroads. 


taxes 


For obvious reasons, rail men hailed 


the report with unanimous enthusi- 


asm. Speaking for most of them as 


president of the Association of Amer- 


























International 


W heeler: “There’s Really Nothing New...” 
ican Railroads, John J. Pelley called 
the plan “the most comprehensive and 
constructive that has ever been made.” 

One man important in any solution 
of rail difficulties, however, was dis- 
couragingly cool toward the plan. This 
was Montana’s Democratic Senator 
Burton K. Wheeler, who, as chairman 
of the Senate Committee on Interstate 
Commerce, has a large voice in steer- 
ing rail legislation through Congress. 
Emerging from a conference with 
Roosevelt over the report, Wheeler 
announced he opposed lifting an ICC 
ban against charging more for a series 
of short railroad hauls than for a long 
one over the same route. Though he 
said he was ready to cooperate in 
shaping a new rail program, the Sena- 
tor commented on the committee’s re- 
port: “There’s really nothing new in it.’ 

Ss NLS 

° 

Briefs 


@ While the United States has been 
protesting the aggression of Germany, 
Italy and Japan, those countries have 
been taking almost all this nation’s 
export of scrap iron, an armament es- 
sential. This was disclosed by the 
Department of Commerce last week 
in a report which showed that of the 
450,001 tons sold in November, the 

ggressor” nations took 405,904 tons. 


G Apparently confident of a high 
rate of production during early 1939, 
the Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corpora- 
tion last week restored salaried em- 
ployees to a full-time work week with 
full-time pay. Approximately 20,000 
workers were affected. Pay rolls will 
be boosted $1,000,000 a month, 


© In 1938, for the 11th consecutive 
year, New Jersey had the highest milk 
production per milk cow in the nation, 
according to the Department of Agri- 
culture. The state’s average per cow 
was 18.2 pounds. Second highest was 
New York, with an average of 15.3 
pounds per cow. 





@ For the first time in several years, 
prices on most types of light farm ma- 
chinery have been reduced by leading 
manufacturers. On some implements 
ihe reductions are as much as 10 per 
cent; the average slice is 4 per cent. 


a 
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Here’s Why 
You Cough... 
WHEN YOU CATCHCOLD 
Congestion results and the 
tiny glands in your throat 
and windpipe cease to work 
properly. 

2 The secretions of these 


glands often turn to heavy, 
clinging phlegm. 






This sticky phlegm irritates 
your throat and you cough. 


How PERTUSSIN Relieves Counhaal 


i, Pertussin, an herbal syrup, stimulates the glands in 
your throat to pour out their natural moisture. 


2 Then that sticky, irritating phlegm is loose 
easily ‘‘raised’’ and expelled. 


3 Your throat is soothed and your cough relieved quickly 
and safely by the Pertussin ‘‘Moist-Throat’’ Method. 
QUICK AND EFFECTIVE, AS PROVED 
- BY MILLIONS OF BOTTLES USED 


PERTUSSIN 


SPRESCRIED BY MANY DOCTORS FOR 30 YEARS 
I DO HALF DAYS 


a ONIN 


Says Mrs. R. C. Shelley of Virginia. 
WOMEN are amazed at easy, aan — 
fast, cool ironing with the 4} 
new Streamlined Diamond. 
Self-heating, instant heat con- ox 
8.00, $1 


trol, triple pointed base, heat- 
proof rosewood handle, Rust- 
14 ADA 
atonce. 


ned, and 
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roof CHROMIUM finish for 

ifetime service. Notiring hot 
stove work or dangerous cords 
—Burns %% AIR, only 4% 
kerosene (coal oil). It ac- 
tually IRONS F. 
WASHING for 1 CENT. 
30 DAYS HOME TRIAL! 


Enjoy Diamond Ironing for 
a month at our risk "Write for 
full particulars of Tria! offer! 


Akron Lamp & Mfg.Co. 
603iron St, Akron, ON (omens 


‘iui: FREE! 
To Introduce 


this marvelous face powder 
in the United States we will 
give away FREE for a lim- 
ited time, a full size $1 
Box of 


LADY BARBARA 


Airglow 
FACE POWDER 


Send only l5¢ in stamps or 
coin to cover postage and 
handling costs and we will send you a full size $1.00 
box of Lady Barbara Airglow Face Powder, the face 
powder with radiant charm, without another penny's 
cost. Five bewitching shades: Flesh, Natural, 
Rachel, Brunette and Sun Tan. Take Advantage of 


this introductory offer. Be radiant and om 
with LADY BARBARA AIRGLOW. 


JACKSON SALES CO., 68th St, Birmingham, ? . 


“Good Men in Hell” 


By Frank S. C. Wicks 


and other liberal religious 
literature sent upon request. 


M. F. DEWSON 
Box 41-PF, 
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BOYS © GIRLS 
UAE WOMEN 


Sessa FREE 30 


two 24 pkt. orders 
of Garden Spot Seeds at 10c a pkt. dio needs 
no patheates or electrical connections. Is com- 


Bs YT Beh0 for use See s WRITE TO- 
JAY ND NO MONEY. I'!! tell you the cont. 
Trust You.” harey! banat xr “de t0% I can show you 
nm oT seeds = 
~¢ wa Now.” 


to bea winner. Just use a ic Post ( ba 60 wait; do it 
LANCASTER County SEED Co. 


High School Course 
LMCI Many Finish in 2 Years 
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EDITORIAL 





Time for Common Sense 


FTER the Armistice of 1918, there 
was a period when statesmen 
said brave and sensible things about 
the stupidity of vast armaments. For 
a time there was hope that nations 
would permanently scrap the instru- 
ments of war. There was to be peace 
without bayonets. 

But today, thanks to the dictator- 
ships, the international mood is entire- 
ly changed. Vast armaments, carrying 
with them the threat of force, have 
been found to be not at all stupid, for 
they have served their masters well. 
With them, the aggressors have won 
wars across council tables, and the 
rest of the world has learned a lesson. 

It is not a good lesson; it has led 
to a contagion of rearmament every- 
where, the United States not excepted. 
Recent reports have made it plain that 
this country bas caught the fever to a 
serious degree, to a degree surpassing 
anything in our peace-time history. 
Under the circumstances, there is no 
doubt that the time has come for a 
common-sense study of what is being 
planned in Washington, of what is be- 
ing said there, of what is being done to 
implement our foreign policy with 
strength of arms. In a world that is 
arming itself to the teeth, there can be 
little question that America must stand 
prepared, The extent of preparedness, 
however, is something over which 
men must and should argue. 

In this country last spring, Congress 
authorized the outlay of more than a 
billion dollars for naval expansion. 
Now it is reported that the Congress 
meeting this week will be asked to 
provide funds for an air fleet of 13,000 
planes. In addition, other appropri- 
ations will be sought for the schooling 
of thousands of aviators and for the 
upbuilding of defense forces in gen- 
eral. The highly militaristic tone of 
all this is naturally disquieting, and 
one wonders just how much of it is 
really necessary. 

For example, why do we need 13,000 
planes? Are we in danger of inva- 
sion? If so, what power is strong 
enough to strike at us across the 
oceans? How will it strike? And 
what leads to the suspicion that it is 
daring enough to try it? Questions 
of this sort are wholly in order. They 
should be asked and answered without 
delay, for whatever arming we do, 
whatever appropriating we do, we 
should do with our eyes open. It is 
the duty of the 76th Congress to see 





to it that preparedness plans are kept 
within the bounds of reason. Too many 
countries have become like madmen 
beating on drums. The thing should 
not be allowed to happen here. 


q 
Munich and Lima 


T MIDNIGHT in Munich, last Sept. 
30, four very famous men stood 
around a conference table. Newsreels 
have told the whole world how it hap- 
pened: how Adolf Hitler adjusted his 
glasses and took up his pen; how Gen- 
eral Goering, rubbing his hands with 
glee, looked on; how everybody shook 
hands. In nine hours of consultation 
a war had been averted, a country dis- 
membered, a continent handed over to 
the dominance of the German Reich. 

At midnight in Lima last week, Pres- 
ident Oscar Benavides of Peru gave a 
ball. Having approved 130 projects 
for closer continental union, delegates 
to the eighth Pan American confer- 
ence were going home, and this was 
their farewell fete. Though theirs had 
been the shortest Pan American par- 
ley on record, it had taken them 18 
days of verbal wrangling to agree on 
the wording of a declaration of “spir- 
itual unity.” Hours had been devoted 
to such minute matters as whether the 
phrase “democratic institutions” was 
preferable to “republican institutions.” 

The contrast between Munich and 
Lima is spectacularly complete. Mu- 
nich was the incarnation of the dicta- 
torial method—streamlined, glittering, 
as efficient as a bombing plane and as 
callous to human suffering; dominated 
by one man who did the talking and 
dictated the terms. Lima by compari- 
son seemed old-fashioned, mawkish 
in its sentiment, floundering in its pro- 
cedure, its voice the voice of several 
hundred delegates, all of them red in 
the face and all talking at once. 

The men of Munich were hailed as 
saviors. The delegates at Lima had 
bad publicity up to the end. Because 
the Argentine Foreign Minister was 
somewhere on the edge of the Pata- 
gonian desert, resting, and could not 
be reached for instructions, the Lima 
conference lay deadlocked for a fort- 
night. Its final resolution of solidar- 
ity was a fourth draft. Verbose, it 
bound its signers to nothing but a 
vague unity in time of danger. 

On the surface of things, the Munich 
conference would seem to have been 
a success, the Lima conference a fail- 
ure. But the surface is not the story. 


Two of the four men at Munich 


Pathfinder 


went home feeling that, though the, 
had saved peace, their own countries 
had suffered in prestige or the loss o{ 
vital interests. Europe, hysterical], 
grateful to have escaped war, yet won- 
dered dully whether life under th: 
nervous strain of constant war crises 
was worth living. Every small nation 
was left frightened and embittered. 
Germany emerged the most hated 
country in the world. 


No delegate left Lima with the feel- 
ing that he had been badgered into 
decisions harmful to his nation’s good. 
The Argentines and the Mexicans, who 
at one point in the debate were shak- 
ing fists, ended by embracing each 
other. Uncle Sam emerged more pop 
ular with his neighbors than ever be- 
fore. Nobody lost anything; every- 
body gained. Twenty-one nations vol- 
untarily put their names to a credo of 
friendship. 

The strength of democracy cannot 
be photographed like a battleship. In- 
tangible, it is made up of bickerings 
and compromises and a deep, basic 
good will. Though not all the nations 
at Lima were democracies, the Lima 
method was the essence of democracy. 
If it did nothing else, it gave mankind 
an alternative to Munich. It proved 
that peace need not be a fearsome 
armed nightmare; that it can be a sim- 
ple friendly thing founded on ordinary 
human decency, respect for the other 
fellow’s point of view, and little con- 
ferences about road-building and the 
preservation of wildlife. 


q 
For Services Rendered 


O MEN or women who serve a 

government in one way or anoth- 
er, most nations show their gratitude 
by awarding medals. Germany often 
gives the Order of the Eagle, France 
the Ordre du Merite, Japan the Order 
of the Chrysanthemum, the United 
States the Congressional Medal. It re- 
mained for Soviet Russia to go a step 
further—it has authorized medals en- 
titling outstanding workers to free 
trolley car rides for life. 

One doesn’t have to be an admirer 
of Russia’s social or economic order 
to nod approval at the principle be- 
hind the new decorations. Pleased 
though recipients may be, little but 
honor is attached to the medals of 
most countries, Soviet Russia, though, 
seems to have hit upon a sound idea. 


A medal definitely fills a need when 
it entitles the wearer to a life-time of 
free trolley rides, or free telephone 
calls, or free ham sandwiches. Such 
an award is sufficient to instill in any- 
body an overwhelming urge to be a 
hero—whether it be by flying a plane 
upside down over the Atlantic or by 
rescuing a cat in a tree. 
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CAPITAL CHAT 


E HAD never thought the day 

would come when we would en- 
ioy hearing a Bach fugue played on 
the guitar. Last week the day came, 
n a studio on N Street, where we sat 
veneath a big autographed picture of 
{nna May Wong and listened to Mr. 
Sophocles Papas play the guitar. 

’apas does not like people who spell 
his name with two p’s. It is an old 
Greek name. By hard work and schol- 
arship he has made it a name known 
lo guitar and mandolin circles through- 
out America. For these are the dis- 
tinctions of Mr. Sophocles Papas: 

(1) He was a pioneer in radio. Gra- 
ham McNamee used to announce his 
programs over the now defunct Wash- 
ington station, WCAP, when men 
boasted of their crystal sets. 

(2) A personal friend of the great 
Spanish guitarist Andres Segovia, he 
calls himself the only American guitar 
teacher recommended by Segovia. 
When Segovia comes to Washington 
next month Papas will entertain him. 

(3) He is a scholar who disputes en- 
cyclopedists. Information services 
run to him for data about stringed in- 
struments. He probably knows as 
much about the history of the guitar 
as any man alive. 

(4) He originated and conducts the 
only orchestra of its kind in the 
world: an orchestra composed entire- 
ly of guitars, banjos, and mandolins 
which are trained to sound like cellos, 
drums, woodwinds, brasses—in fact, 
like anything except guitars, banjos, 
and mandolins. It is a slightly sur- 
realist orchestra in which the instru- 
ments are not quite what they seem. 





OW in his early 40s, Papas came 

to America from his native Greece 
in 1914, intending to study agriculture 
at Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy. When the war came along, how- 
ever, he joined the U. S. Army. Rest- 
less after the war, he no longer want- 
ed to study agriculture. His fellow- 
doughboys had clapped when he play- 
ed the guitar. He wondered if he 
could make a living at it. 

Landing in Washington in 1922, he 
set up a studio. Times were good and 
pupils rolled in. He played for the 
radio, and as soloist with the Na- 
tional Symphony Orchestra. He ran 
a column called “The Guitar and Steel 
Guitar Round Table” in the music mag- 
azine, Crescendo. 

Three years ago Papas suddenly 
tired of listening to guitars and man- 
dolins. “It is like listening to nothing 
but a string quartette,” he told us. “No 
tone color—very tiresome.” He pon- 
dered a remark of Beethoven’s: “The 
guitar is a miniature orchestra in it- 
self.” After experimenting with his 
pupils, he obtained an engagement at 
the Capitol Theater. The Papas phil- 
harmonic was born. 

Papas’s orchestra has about 50 play- 
ers, ranging in age from nine to “over 
50,” all but two or three of them his 












Dollars are dollors these days. It’s up to you to save 
wherever you can. And one place to save money is on 
your AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE, 

ALLSTATE Automobile Insurance, by and large, costs 
you substontially less money. And you con get it on 
easy TIME PAYMENTS, if you choose. 

Quick, friendly settlements. No hemming and hewing 


under the terms and conditions of your ALLSTATE 
policy, you are FULLY protected. 








Sophocles Papas Has Distinctions 


pupils. They usually play for charity. 
Last month they played for the relief 
of Spanish refugees. This month they 
are booked at the Department of 
Agriculture auditorium. 


HE players are arranged in sec- 

tions like a symphony orchestra. 
The banjos, because of their metallic 
plunk, imitate the brasses. One kind 
of Spanish guitar dubs for the cello, 
another plays arpeggios like the harp, 
a third thumps out the rhythm like a 
drum. The electrically amplified | 
Hawaiian guitar sounds like a oe. 
By skillful original orchestrations, the 
ensemble is trained—if not to sound 
just like a real symphony—at least to 
avoid the cardinal sin of fretted-in- | 
strument orchestras: monotony. Mr. 
Papas has studied music publishers’ 
lists for years and has never seen any 
orchestration devised for his type of 
orchestra. 

Among past Papas pupils is_ the 
movie actor Allen Jones; among pres- 
ent pupils, the Mexican Ambassador's 
wife and daughter. But Papas’s in- 
terest in the guitar goes deeper than 
that of the ordinary teacher. Once he 
spent all his spare time for a year in 
the Library of Congress in order to 
disprove an encyclopedia statement 
that the ancient Greek kithara was an 
instrument shaped like a lyre. “I made 
‘lyres’ of the historians,” says Papas. 

Equipped with a knowledge of 
Greek, Spanish, Italian, and English, 
and a boyhood acquaintance with 
Arabic derived from five years in Cai- 
ro, Egypt, he proved to his own satis- 
faction and published his conviction 
that the kithara was no lyre but an 
ancestor of the modern guitar known 
to man before the Great Deluge. “I am 
the only one, so far as I know, who 
has proved that the Greek kithara was 
an instrument with a neck,” says 
-apas. 

One of the Spanish guitars is his 
favorite instrument. He plays it with 
swift, stubby fingers. Last July he took 
a bride—a pretty young brunette who 
had come to him for guitar lessons. “I 
started courting her,” says Papas, “and 
she had no time to practice.” She is 
going to take up the guitar again some 
time in January. 
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ALLSTATE INSURANCE COMPANY 
(Organized by Sears, Roebuck and Co.) 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


| me INSURANCE COMPANY, Home Office 
» Chicago, Wi. Please send me 















20 North Wacker Drive 

rates and information regarding Automobile insurance. (MAF) 

Name 

Residence 

Address __ = 

3 Post Office 

County__ State_ ~ 

Moke of Type of 

ae — %F9s - 
Yeor of 

Model__ —— ee — 

Nome, number or series 
Car Purchased 
Cost Me. Now or Used 


My Present Insurance Expires 


Sng ae policies written at standard rates in Louisiana, 
New Hampshire, New York, Oklahoma, Texas and Virginia 


She Got $400° 


for a Half Dollar 


will pay TASH for 
ML OLD COINS. 5 BILLS and Stanrs 





Tf Infor afew oid stoa, i will 
kinds of old coins, medals, bills and pay bie 


WILL PAY $100.00 00.00 FOR A DIMET 
pintsnupreca of 00 for R . Liberty Head 
of other gesening ces for coins. 


Coin Foider further particulars. It may 
° ite today to 


AX MEHL.156 Mehl Bldg. FORT WORTH, 1 
__- Gargest Rare Coin Establishment in U. S.} 
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MEM AND WOMEN TO MAKE +; 220° ‘5 WEEK 





Hose Guaranteed 4 to 8 Months 


INGS START AT ONCE! Brand new Ford given pre- 
Everybody buys . Guaran te 4 to 8’ 
months without holes.snags or ruy runs or rep! D 
rned $37.10 = A ry and recei 


sales. Grace Wilber, lowa, ea: 
3 new care; C Charles Millis, Minn., 


(estes 
abet TET 
WILKNIT HOSIERY CO. 













[MAKE ELECTRIC FENCER"™ 


Costs nothing to build. 10c bri 
complete —, (formerly 35c) & big cou’, 
NEW catalog of 500 electrical items. Rar 


| LEJAY MFG., 1910 Lodey Bidz, Minneapolis, Mina. 











. Wilt-Resistant! Yellow, Crimson, 
Blue, White, Pink—a lle pkt. seeds 
of each, all 5 for 10c! dime 
today. Maule’s Seed Book free. 


WM. HENRY MAULE, 701 Maule Bid¢., Phile., Pa. 
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For Hard Coughing 


(due to colds 


PISOS 


Soothes and Relieves 








ALMANAC 


FOR L939 


Contains weather forecasts, home nursing 
hints, modern first aid, common ail- 
ments and their treatments, beauty 
facts, times for planting, tempting 
recipes, new games, interesting charts, 


information. Get your free copy today. 


| at YOUR DRUGGIST 
wore wants Paull gel 10 O2* 


. Just complete the winning sentence 
our 1939 Cash Prize ‘Get Acquainted’’ Gon- 
test. Also 131 other cash 
prizes which are given in ad- 
dition te such presents as 


f extra 
VIOLIN FREE :*<"«° 
ing only 24 pits. of Garden 


Spct Seeds at 10c a packet. 
WRITE TODAY. I'll tell you 











WE TRUST YOU. 


the sentence to complete when I mai! the seeds. Murry! Send for 


seeds CASTER so I can tell you how to win, Use Post card or letter. 


ER County SEED Co. Sta. 298, Paradise, Pa. 





GENUINE 
WALNUT 


MIDGET 
POCKET RADIO 


Comes complete—ready te use. No 


batteries, tubes, or electrical connec- 

tions needed. Beautiful tone, clear re- 

ception. Guaranteed, works immedi- 

ately. Use an where in bed, office- 

hotel, etc. NOT A TOY. A practical set that wil! bring you music, 
sp orts, announcements, etc. SEND NO MONEY! ay postman 


lus a few cents . On cash orders we y postage, 
Fisica LEADER, 1806 W.78th St., Dept. 2623, Chicago. ill. 
(Attractive proposition for Agents.) 


SEND NO NOs ion 


Graces SEED CO. 
Dept.A-8, Lancaster, Pa. 


Wachen Corman 
‘a 
Dinner Sets. 35 othe 


Prizes, WRIT E TODAY 








The real thing for mounting Sna 
Stamps, etc. No paste needed. Neat, - 
easy to use for mounting prints tight or 
loose. Sold at photo supply and album / 
10¢ counters or send 10¢ today for pkg. C 
10¢ of 100 and {ree samples. 
aba Engel Art Corners Co., Chicago, u, 
USAC 9 Address Dept. 16-N, 4717 North Clark St 
















cneaseuss DOUGHN iT 


Go into sensational new kind of food busi- 
ness! Start in your kitchen. Even with- 
out previous experience big daily profits 
fo possible mi: and selling amazing 
GR SELESS DOUGHNUTS. We sup- 
ply equipment and plans. Stores sel! for 
you. Send postcard NOW for special 
quick-s -starting offer. Se nd no money. 
wn in BOBBY CO., 620 N. Michigan 
ree. ~ . 0-361, "CHICAGO. wk. 


Small Ad—Big Value 
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SPECIAL CLUB NO 5. ALL 3 ONLY 
Woman’s World, 1 yr. 

Household Magazine, 1 yr. $1.30 
PATHFINDER, 52 Issues VALUE $2.00 


Clip this ad and mail with $1.30 to 
PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. &. 






AYNE'S 


diagrams, pictures and other useful 


SEND NO MONEY. 
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WOMEN IN 


Debuts and Dollars 


Next to movie stars and professional 
models, a debutante “glamour girl’ is 
America’s most photographed female. 
Called “glamour girl” by the press be- 
cause of her conspicuous beauty, per- 
sonality or wealth, she symbolizes the 
season’s crop of 1,000 debutantes and 
is the nearest thing to a young prin- 
cess that America can produce. 

Distinguished by a cloud of jet-black 
hair and big, dark eyes, Brenda Diana 
Duff Frazier, who owns more than 
$4,000,000 in her own name, was pick- 
ed several months ago as this season’s 
foremost glamour girl. From con- 
stant newspaper, news reel and maga- 
zine pictures, Brenda is well known 
to the general public, but she was not 
formally presented to her family’s so- 
cial world until last week. 

Peak of Christmas holiday festivi- 








Bachrach from International 


“My Feet. Hurt,” Said Beautiful Brenda 
ties in Manhattan, Brenda’s party, like 
herself, was a huge success. Held in 
the ballroom of the swank Ritz-Carlton 
hotel, it had two orchestras, three bars, 
decorations of gold cornucopias, white 
and red tropical flowers, artificial 
moonlight, mirrors, and ostrich-feath- 
er Christmas trees—all at a cost of 
$50,000. The 18-year-old debutante, 
dressed in heavy white satin, hoops 
and feathers, received with her moth- 
er, Mrs. Frederic N. Watriss, before 
an unbelievable amount of flowers. 
The 1,200 guests, who danced all night, 
drank Scotch, champagne and an anti- 
hangover concoction of milk and soda. 
They said it was the best party in 
years, but added it didn’t compare with 
Barbara Hutton’s in 1930, which had 
$50,000 worth of decorations alone. 
The Hutton party in turn was small 
stuff in the light of Marjorie Gould’s 
$250,000 affair in 1929, 

These are high prices, though, even 
for debutantes. In 1930, the average 
coming-out dance at the Ritz cost 


THE NEWS 


only $12,000. And this year’s averag 
is around $4,500. A suitable coming 
out party, with 300 guests, can be hei 
for $3,500. The debut party, howeve: 
is only part of the expenses a “bud’ 

family must meet to bring her or: 

properly. Clothes, taxi fares, beaut 
repairs, travel, incidental entertai 

ing, food, cigarettes and liquor rai 

the average price for this season t 
$8,000 per party. So the business o| 
presenting 1,000 girls to society thi 
year is an $8,000,000 one. 

More than 300 of these girls con, 
out in New York City where, mor: 
than anywhere else, the traditiona 
meaning of a debut—that a girl is 18, 
ready for adult society and marriage— 
is as extinct as the dodo. The only 
active adult society left in New York 
is that which includes theatrical, ar- 
tistic and literary folk as well as bona 
fide bluebloods—it is known as “caf; 








International 


Debutantes Are Silly, Said Wilma Baard 


society.” To enter it requires no 
formal début, but it is the only social 
life the New York debutante can enjoy 
once her year of formal introduction 
to polite society is over. 

An overdose of debutante glamour 
girls this year had an amusing re 
action on 15 New York men-about 
town, The group decided to throw 
a debut to end all debuts. Selecting 
a barge captain’s daughter named 
Wilma Baard as their debutante, they 
presented her with mock formality to 
“cafe society” at a Dutch Treat partys 
in a night club the week before Bren- 
da Frazier came out at the Ritz. Miss 
Baard, a blonde professional model 
says She thinks debutantes are silly. 
but she liked her own party very much 

Unruffled by the general amusement 


7 Of the 1,000, about 700 are presented to societ 
outside of New York City. More than two-thirds of 
the 700 are to be found in the Eastern seaboard citie 
of Philadelphia, Boston, Detroit, Baltimore, Washing- 
ton and Charleston. The rest are scattered among 
Chicago, New Orleans, St. Louis, San Francisco 
and other cities. Los Angeles has none. 
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over the gag-party of her new rival 
for newspaper publicity, Brenda Fra- 
zier, at her own ever-so-correct debut, 
.dmitted she also loved being a glam- 
our girl, adding: “But golly, my feet 


hurt.” 
tO Or - 


“Best Dressed” 


Of absolutely no importance but of 
vreat feminine interest is the Paris 
couturiers’ annual list of the world’s 
ten best-dressed women. 

Last week, feminine tongues were 
wagging over 1938’s selection, which 
had replaced the American-born Duch- 
ess of Windsor as No. 1 clothes-horse 
with the Spanish Madame Antenor 
Patino. The Duchess ranked second. 

Before her marriage in Madrid, this 
year’s winner was the Bourbon Prin- 
cesse Christina. Her husband is the 
son of Simon Patino, a_ Bolivian 
nillionaire. In size and tastes, 
Madame Patino resembles the former 
Wallis Warfield Simpson, and even 
bought 20 of the same models chosen 
by the Duchess in their “dress duel” 
during 1938. She won, said the judges, 
because she uses simpler trimmings 
than the Duchess, who likes huge but- 
tons and eccentric ornamentation. 
Third in the list was Marina, the 
Duchess of Kent, who is supposed to 
carry on a more or less permanent 
style contest with sister-in-law, the 
Duchess of Windsor. 

The remaining fashion leaders were: 


Baroness Eugene de Rothschild, a 
former Philadelphian; the Begum Aga 


Khan; Mrs. Harrison Williams, once 
the tifle-holder; the Marquise de Paris; 
Mrs. Gilbert Miller; Senora Martinez 
de Hoz; Madame Jean Dupuy, formerly 
Dorothy Spreckles of California. A 
runner-up was the Woolworth heiress, 
Countess Barbara Haugwitz Revent- 
low. She used to be in the first ten. 
To attain the best-dressed list, this 
year’s ten leaders together spent more 
than $1,000,000 for clothes and jewels 
in 1938; their individual dress budgets 
ranged from $20,000 to $200,000. 


Briefs ., 


@ The country’s largest utility, 
Consolidated Edison of New York, last 
week appointed a woman for the first 


lime to its board of trustees. She is 
Mrs. Kenneth B. Norton, of Bronx- 
ville, N. Y. 


g “Do you approve of a married 
woman earning money in business or 
industry if she has a husband capable 
of supporting her?” To this recent 
question of the American Institute of 
Public Opinion, 78 per cent of the 
men and women asked answered “No.” 


@ When Mayor Stella Eddy of 
Friendly, W. Va., sent Chief of Police 
Josephine Cline to arrest a man for 
keeping pigs within the city limits, she 
expected her orders obeyed. Chief 
Cline failed to arrest the man, Mayor 
Eddy fined her $5 and costs, where- 
upon the lady policeman slapped the 
lady mayor’s face. They made it up, 
though, for the sake of politics, as an 
election is scheduled for next June. 








ON THE AIR 
Abuse & Censorship 


When does free speech cease to be a 
right and become an abuse? This is 





ithe thorny question that has been 
pestering American broadcasters for 


the past several weeks. Last week, i 
seemed to be coming to a head. 

The anti-Semitic tone of the Rev. 
Charles E. Coughlin’s Sunday “ser- 
inons” and the diatribes against or- 
ganized religion broadcast by Judge 
Joseph F. Rutherford, leader of Je- 
hovah’s Witnesses, combined to put 
radio men on the hot seat. Stations 
allowing such speeches were deluged 
with protests. But when some of them 
demanded advance copies of contro- 
versial talks and, failing to get them, 
closed their microphones to the speak- 
ers, an equally loud outcry arose 
against “censorship.” 

Into this perplexing situation final- 
ly stepped Neville Miller, president of 
the National Association of Broadcast- 
ers. To him, it seemed plain that 
broadcasters should decide when free 
speech was too free: 

“There is no obligation to broadcast 
a speech which plays upon religious 
bigotry, which stirs up religious or 
racial prejudice or hatred ,.. The re- 
sponsibility for the contents of pro- 
grams rests upon the broadcaster .. . 
He is well within his rights to... 
refuse to broadcast a speech plainly 
calculated or likely to stir up religious 
prejudice and strife.” 

Others were quick to take exception. 
Senator Burton K. Wheeler, Montana 
Democrat, argued that “if a radio sta- 
lion can censor in one particular, it 
can do so in all particulars.” As the 
argument raged, the legal umpire of 
such radio conflicts—the Federal Com. 


munications Commission—kept dis- 
creetly mum, apparently finding the 
fundamental issue of free speech 


versus censorship too hot to handle. 
The only hint of its attitude came from 
FCC Chairman Frank R. MeNinch, 
who lambasted unnamed preachers of 
religious hatred. 

Radio men thought, however, that 
the Commission would have to take a 
stand sooner or later. Licenses of sta- 
lions which banned Coughlin and 
Rutherford talks and of those which 
permitted them will eventually come 
up for renewal. When that happens, 
the FCC may be forced to lay down a 
definite policy on what is fit for the 
air, what is not, and who shall have 
the final say. 
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Practically 


TWO RADIOS IN ONE! 


The New 


SCOTT 
PHANTOM 


A DX Set for long distance . . . a wide range High 
Fidelity Set for tonal perfection. Amazing new Seélec- 
tivity Expansion and Contraction System secures regor- 
sharp Selectivity . . . brings in distant stations ordi- 
narily blanketed by interference from powerful near- 
by stations on adjacent channels in production ty 

receivers. Adjusted instantly to broad position, the 
overall frequency range equals or exceeds the tonal 
range of every standard broadcast band station on the 
air. Incorporates many new radio engineering princi- 
ples. Custom-built by hand with fine watch precision, 
yet costs no more than many production type receivers. 


30 DAYS HOME TRIAL 


and budget plan in U. year 
uarantee. NOT SOL Fits Faro 
STORES. Scott Receivers priced 
chassis only) to 2500 . 
Scott Phantom com “ in new 
Braemerecabinet. $1 


GET SPECIAL OFFER 


E.H. SCOTT RADIO LABS. ine. 





Dept. 42A9, CHICAGO, ILL 


Send all the facts, order blank, 
and special offer. No obligation. 





Name 


Address 
Studios: Chicago, New York, Detroit, Buffalo, Los Angeles 
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TIONABY invention. DRAWS dirt 
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ae eloth- 


money or farms, track gartoms, 
orchards, nurseries, ys - ae count! homes, 
Plows, barrows, cul mows lawns, cute 


Runs belt machinery. 2 to 6 H'P 

8 speeds forward and reverse. Write iat Fees iol 

Low Factory P’ and! 
SHAW MFG. CO., (Write nearest office) 

seek Front Copuebere, Mare 

PA West Bee St, New Yo: zvork, MY 
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4th St.. Columbus, Samus, bhie 
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*1000 LIFE POLICY 


ISSUED FOR 
30 DAYS 


FREE 


EXAMINATION 





Covers entire family, ages 1 to 76 
years, for low cost of one. No med- 
{cal exam. Reliable Co. ander super- 
vision of State Insur. oe Write 
now. Be protected. Send no money. 

| FEDERAL LIFE & BENEFIT ASS'N. 
Citizens Bank Bidg., Wilmington, Det. 





* WORK FOR UNCLE SAM * 





Many 1939 Appointments Expected 
$1260 to $2100 First Year 


fi FRANKLIN INST., Dept. “172, Rochester, N. ¥. 


“@ Gentlemen: 
book with list of U. 8. Government big paid posi 


Rush to me, without charge, 32 


Advise me also regarding salaries, hours, work, vacation, 


@ etc. Tell me how to qualify for a position. 
: ’ ¥ 7 
MEN—W OMEN £ WE iow oda cawiresstcpsinvocevtepesntun . 
Mail Coupon immediately—today sure. / BODIED ccccnccncdctdatlévots seetescensedé¥seedtane 
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REGAIN HEALTH 





= E! 7 
RE 8 ene SE ee. 


Write fer free booktet containing diet lists, and the amazing story of 
Nature’s wonderful gift to suffering humanity. 


CRAZY WATER CO., Dept. D-11, Mineral Wells, Texas 
pant ts Atcha, Tastee D tates 


SKIN TROUBLE 


If you have a skin trouble that 

(1) itches or terns. (2) oozes or 

scales, (3) gets better then worse, 
let us send you a FREE TEST of the one thing 
found best by our Medical Advisor, Dr. Cannaday, 
who has specialized on Eczema alone, for over 
36 years, treating thousands. It is by far the 
best he has found for the above conditions, and is 
usually mild, clean and —— —e no more visi- 
ble tham water. You, too, nd your “first 
real night’s rest.” Write today, @ postal will 
do. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
DR. J. E. CANNADAY CO., 841 Park Square, 

Sedalia, Me. 


INA jf _ 

AGENTS®: 0 SO verx (a. 3 
Bi sh profits for you; RF ; 
full or spare ime. Over 256 


household necessities — things people 24a] 
must buy. Proven fast sellers; steady | 


t day. FORD 
FODOR SEDAN GIVEN YOU As BONUS. 


I'll show you how to etart at once; send 
you everything—Big Display Outfit and 
quick cash plans. Details FREE—no 
obligation. Just send name on postcard. 


E. J. MILLS, #333 Monmouth Ave., Claciaaat!, hie es Obie 


“ARTHRITIS 


If you want to 5 anil te try to get at your 
Rheumatism—Neuritis—Artnritis—Sciatica— 
Lumbago you must first get rid of some of 
the old and false beliefs about them! 

Read a Book that is informing thousands— 
“The inner Mysteries of Rheumatism—Ar- 
thritis.”. In simple words this —— Book 
reveals startling, proven facts that every 
sufferer should know! 

The 9th edition is just off the press and a 
free copy will be mailed without obligation to 
any sufferer sending their address promptly 
to the author, H. P. Clearwater, Ph. D., 
209-K Street, Hallowell, Maine. 


HARD OF HEARING? 


USE THIS EASY 
SIMPLE HOME METHOD/ 




























If you suffer from hardness of hearing or head noises 
caused by catarrh of the head, you will be glad to 
know how we have improved the hearing of many 
suffering from this condition with our simple home 
treatment. Nothing to wear—no one need know. Send 
today for proof and 30 day trial offer. No obligation. 


THE ELMO COMPANY, OMPANY, Dept. 169, Davenport, lowa 


itl ALTer-riVE [a 


= the Ca/cium Your Body Needs 





e BUILDS RESISTANCE e 
ae ae jenna ILLS 
Ormnas 


GETAB BOTTLE : TODAY DAU Ee ts 


Watch Your Address Label 
Send Your Renewal Promptly 


TREES-PLANTS- SHRUBS Bi 


2-8-Ft. Apple 15c;3-Ft. Peach 15ceach. Postpaid. 
Getour new 1939, 64- -page free catalog. Complete 
plantings for farm or city lots. Trees, shrubs, 
vines, bulbs or seeds. rite today. 

ALLEN’S NURSERY & SEED HOUSE 


Box 24, Geneva, Ohio 
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THE MOVIE WORLD 





Markets Abroad 


In 1938, American-made motion pic- 
tures occupied from 70 to 85 per cent 
of the screen time of theaters in other 
lands. This foreign business account- 
ed for about 40 per cent of the gross 
receipts taken in last year by the U. S. 
movie industry. 

As the new year began, however, 
the foreign situation looked almost as 
bad for American films as it did for in- 
ternational peace. Growing censor- 
ship, exchange restrictions, quota laws 
and government monopolies threaten- 
ed to end Hollywood’s profitable mar- 
kets abroad. 

Most acute situation last week ex- 
isted in Italy. Offered the choice of 
distributing their pictures through an 
Italian monopoly or leaving the coun- 
try by December 31, eight major Amer- 
ican companies had chosen the latter 
alternative. Intended as a spur to the 
struggling Italian movie industry, the 
monopoly would have given American 
firms only about $1,000,000 in 1939 for 
the 250 pictures they would show in 
Italy, as against $5,000,000 for the same 
number of pictures last year. 

In choosing to leave Italy, the Amer- 
ican companies considered the finan- 
cial loss secondary to the bad prece- 
dent which would otherwise have been 
set for totalitarian states elsewhere. 
They had but one hope of regaining 
the Italian market—that shortage of 
domestic pictures would cause local 
theater-owners to demand return of 
American films. 

Outside of Italy, the American film 
market got its most serious blows last 
year in China and Spain where war 
has virtually destroyed business for 
Hollywood. American pictures were 
banned from Japan during most of 
1938, and they disappeared completely 
from Austria and Sudetenland after 
the annexation by Germany. And in 
the Reich itself, only about 40 Amer- 
ican-made films were admitted last 
year, as against 300 a decade ago. In 
all, 22 countries have quota laws or re- 
strictions, or both, on the total import 
of foreign pictures. 

This depression in foreign distribu- 
tion promises to have two important 
effects on Hollywood. First, it will 
probably force movie-makers to effect 
economies in production costs; sec- 
ondly, it may convince the industry 
that it has nothing to lose by utilizing 
themes offensive to the dictatorships. 

Already, Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer has 
begun filming “Idiot’s Delight,” the 
1936 Pulitzer Prize anti-war play 
which was dropped several months 
ago because of Italian and German ob- 
jections, And last week, Charlie 
Chaplin announced that his first talk- 
ing picture would be “The Dictator,” 
in which he will depict a German Jew 
who looks like Hitler. Several months 
ago, Chaplin was persuaded to aban- 
don “The Dictator” for the sake of 





Internationa! 


Chaplin’s New Picture Will Displease Nazis 


American movie trade abroad. No 
sooner had he announced his plans 
last week than protests came from 
Germany. The newspaper Hamburger 
Fremdenblatt charged that Chaplin 
was commissioned by Secretary of the 
Interior Harold L. Ickes to burlesque 
the Nazi regime. 

oS 


You'll Be Seeing 


Trade Winds (United Artists): Wal- 
ter Wanger’s last picture, “Algiers,” 
was all about a hunted criminal. So 
is this, his newest effort, only this 
time the fugitive is a woman (Joan 
Bennett). Though she is innocent, 
no one thinks she is, and the police 
send Detective Fredric March after 
her as she attempts to escape across 
the Pacific-and through the Orient. 
On the long voyage, the hard-boiled 
sleuth reluctantly falls in love with his 
quarry. March gives one of his most 
persuasive performances, and Miss 
Bennett, who is disguised as a brunette 
most of the time, has improved her 
style. A frankly melodramatic adven- 
ture, “Trade Winds” is nevertheless 
thoroughly entertaining, 


Kentucky (20th Century-Fox): All 
about feuds and horse-racing in old 
Kentucky, this technicolor drama is 
good. Its first claim to distinction is 
Walter Brennan’s superb characteri- 
zation of a belligerent old feuder. An 
interesting story, fine color photog- 
raphy, and Loretta Young complete 
its assets. Loretta is in love with 
tichard Greene, but drives him away 
when she learns he is supposed to be 
an enemy. It takes a hard-ridden 
Derby to bring them together, 

Dawn Patrol (Warner Bros.): An 
all-male cast, headed by Errol Flynn, 
David Niven, Donald Crisp and Basil 
Rathbone, does a fine job in revitaliz- 
ing this war story that was a movie 
success of 1930. Rathbone is a flight 
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commander who suffers each time he 
has to send inexperienced flyers to 
certain death. Flynn brands him as a 
murderer, but sees for himself the 
horror of official responsibility when 
he gets Rathbone’s job, Finally, he 
goes to his own death to save his 
friend, Niven. A powerful adventure 
story, this also preaches against war. 


Charlie Chan in Honolulu (20th 
Century-Fox): Sidney Tolan replaces 
the late Warner Oland as the unbeat- 
able Chinese detective in this new 
Chan murder puzzle. In excellent 
make-up, he is less ponderous than 
Oland was, yet manages to retain the 
essentials of the original Chan char- 
acter. The mystery is one of the best 
in the series. 

Duke of West Point (United Artists) : 
An English-educated lad (Louis Hay- 
ward) goes to West Point and takes 
the same sort of ribbing that Robert 
Taylor got as a Yank at Oxford. Dis- 
liked because of his accent, manners 
and all-around respectability, he is 
dubbed “the Duke,” and spends many 
unhappy months before he is really 
appreciated. The picture’s accent is 
on conflicting personalities of the 
young cadets, although a hard-fought 
hockey game is brought-in for the 
grand climax. Tom Brown and Rich- 
ard Carlson are other cadets and Joan 
Fontaine is the important girl. 

Heart of the North (Warner Bros.): 
For a rough-and-tumble film, the kind 
that demands cheering and hissing, 
this tale of the red-coated Mounties 
is unusually well done. Its color 
photography of green woods, blue and 
white waters, river boats and a fur 
trading post is remarkably effective. 
For those who like excitement, there 
is a fight on the edge of a cliff, an air- 
plane crack-up, several gun battles, 
a hold-up, kidnaping, murder and an 
abortive lynching, Red-headed Dick 
Foran is the chief Mountie; Gale Page 


and Gloria Dickson are the women 
he loves. 

Comet over Broadway (Warner 
Bros.): The movie career of Kay 


Francis is allowed to come drearily to 
an end in this, her last picture. She 
again suffers as she’s torn between 
duty and love. No good. 
ee Oe ——————_$§ 


Flickers 


@ For the fourth consecutive year, 
Shirley Temple has been acclaimed 
the top-ranking box-office star by U. S. 
theater-owners. For the third time, 
Clark Gable is second. In order of 
their rank, others of the ten best are: 
Sonja Henie, Mickey Rooney, Spencer 
Tracy, Robert Taylor, Myrna Loy, Jane 
Withers, Alice Fay and Tyrone Power. 


@ Tyrone Power portrayed Ferdi- 
1and de Lesseps, builder of the Suez 
Canal in the film, “Suez.” Last week, 
de Lesseps’ son, Paul, was attempting 
to have the picture banned from 
France as “historically unjust” to his 
family. 








NAMES 


Piloting a plane from Harrisburg 
last week, Governor GEORGE. H. 
EARLE cracked up for the 14th time 
on a landing field near Philadelphia. 
The Governor, his wife and two guests 
were slightly injured. Next day, the 
Governor admitted: “On two or three 
occasions I have resolved never te-fly 
with my wife, because I fee] the chil- 
dren need at least one parent.” 





Failing to recognize ALFRED E. 
SMITH, one-time Democratic candi- 
date for the Presidency, at a children’s 
party in a New York hospital, one 
child asked him: “* Hey! Can you talk 
like Charlie McCarthy?” 

On the 25th anniversary of the sign- 
ing of the Federal Reserve Act, high- 
ranking government Officials entered 
the Federal Reserve building at Wash- 
ington to watch the, unveiling of a 
bronze portrait of CARTER GLASS, 
Virginia Senator who fathered the 
Act. Moved to tears by the praises 
paid him, the 80-year-old Senator de- 
clared: “I don’t think a man’s funeral 
ought to be held before he dies.” 

A state court in San Bernardino, 
Cal., set aside the earlier verdict of 
another court that W. C. FIELDS, 
film comedian, had to pay Dr. Jesse 
Citron $12,000 for a month’s medical 
treatment in 1936. Ordering a new 
trial, the court declared that the sum 
“shocks the conscience.” 

In Shenandoah, la.. Mr. and Mrs. 
John Rogers had already named one 
of their sons HERBERT HOOVER DE- 
PRESSION ROGERS. When. their 
ninth child was born, they named it 
FRANKLIN DELANO ROOSEVELT 
RECESSION ROGERS. 

Federal] agents in Los Angeles, Cal., 
said they would confiscate the $25,000 
racing yacht of Irish screen star 
ERROL FLYNN because it exceeds size 
limitations imposed by national law 
on foreign-owned craft based in Amer- 
ican waters. Flynn is a citizen of Eire. 

In Boston, JAMES ROOSEVELT, 
oldest son of the President, said that 
he might run for public office in Massa- 
chusetts, “probably in 1942, when I 
will be freed from the accusation of 
trading on my father’s name.” 

HERSCHEL GRYNSZPAN, 17-year- 
old Jew who assassinated a German 
embassy official in Paris and set ofi 
the worst Nazi wave of Jewish perse- 
cution, sent back a check mailed to 
him by a San Francisco doctor who 
wanted to help pay the lega] expenses 
of his trial. Grynszpan explained: “I 
have done nothing to deserve it... I 
ask you to take the money and give it 
to the 1,200 innocent Jews robbed and 
exiled and suffering from hunger on 
the Polish border.” 
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DOCTOR’S FORMULA 


GREAT SUCCESS FOR UGLY SURFACE 


PIMPLES 










PRAISED FROM COAST TO COAST! 


Don’t be humiliated by unsightly, blotchy 
surface pimples and blemishes because 
here’s REAL help: powerfully soothing 
liquid Zemo (a Doctor’s formula) quickly 
relieves itching soreness and starts right 
in to help nature promote QUICK heal- 
ing. Here’s why—Zemo contains 10 of 
the most highly effective medicinal in- 
gredients long recognized by leading skin 
specialists for their great merit. Stainless, 
invisible. One trial convinces! 35¢, 60¢, 
$1. Real severe cases may need $1.25 
EXTRA strength, Any drugstore. 


y Fy he 


FOR. SKIN IRRITATIONS 


A Three Days’ Cough 
Is Your Danger Signal 


No matter how many medicines you have 
tried for your common cough, chest cold, 
or bronchial irritation, you may get relief 
now with Creomulsion. Serious trouble 
may be brewing and you cannot afford 
to take a chance with any remedy less 
potent than Creomulsion, which goes right 
to the seat of the trouble and aids nature 
to soothe and heal the inflamed mucous 
membranes and to loosen and expel germ- 
laden phlegm. 

Even if other remedies 
don’t be discouraged, try Creomulsion, 
Your druggist is authorized to refund 
your money if you are not thoroughly 
satisfied with the benefits obtained. Creo- 
mulsion is one word, ask for it plainly, 
see that the name on the bottle is Creo- 
mulsion, and yeu'll get the genuine prod- 
uct and the relief you want. (Adv.) 
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Garden Spot Seeds at 10c 

kt. WRITE TODAY. SEND W 
ONEY. I'|! tell you the sentence to ieee 
complete when I mai! the seeds. WE 
TRUST YO" Horry! Send for seeds today so I can show you how 
tobeawinner. Just write a letter or a one cent Post Card. 


TER County SEED Co. Sta. 250 Paradise, Pa, 
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: ABOUT 
SIZE OF DIME 
NOTHING TO BUY! GIRLS! LADIES! Send Name and Ad- 
dress. Charming Watch or Big Cash Commission. Send No 
Money. Given for SIMPLY ING AWAY FREE Big Col- 
ored Pictures with our famous White Cloverine Salve used 
for burns, chaps, sores, etc., which you easily sell to friends 
at 25¢ a box (with picture FREE) and remitting as explained 
in catalog. SPECIAL: Choice of 20 gifts for returning only 
collected. 44th yr. Send for Salve and pictures, postage 4 
WILSON CHEM. CO., INC., Dept. 4-32, Tyrone, Pa. 
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Serious Complications 
Develop From Piles 


The most serious results of Piles, Fistula 
and other rectal disorders are not the 
direct pain and annoyance, but the fact 
that they may cause such serious seconda- 
ry ailments as shown on this chart. For 
rectal disorders are now recognized as a 
probable source of infection fully as 
serious as diseased tonsils or teeth. 





CONSTIPATION 


So, if you have Piles, Fistula or other rec- 
tal disorders as well as some of these 
treacherous secondary ailments and are 
suspicious of some connection between 
them, the wise course is to get as clear 
an understanding of their nature as pos- 
sible and the merits of the various meth- 
ods used to correct such conditions. A 
most interesting and encouraging book 
for rectal sufferers is offered FREE by 
the largest institution in the world de- 
voted to the treatment of rectal and co- 
lonic disorders—the McCleary Clinic. This 
book explains in plain, simple terms the 
chief known facts about rectal diseases, 
and tells about the comparatively mild 
treatment that, without hospital confine- 
ment, has been successful in giving relief 
to thousands of patients from all over the 
world. The book is FREE—there is no 
obligation. Write the McCleary Clinic, 
182 Elms Blvd., Excelsior Springs, Mo. 


ToScratching 


RELIEVE ITCHING SKIN Quickly 
Even the most stubborn itching of eczema, blotches, 
pimples, athlete's foot, rashes and other externally 
caused skin eruptions, quickly yields to cooling, anti- 
septic, liquid D.D.D. SCRIPTION. Easy to use. 
Dries fast, Clear, grensclons and stainless. Soothes the 
irritation and quickly stops the most intense itching. 
A 35c trial bottle, at all stores, proves it—or 
your money back, Ask for D.D.D. PRESCRIPTION, 


EARN EXTRA MONEY aZ4onne 


aw meacaa You Can Increase Your Income 

«ales quickly and easily at home. Wentworth 

wie Supplies you with work and furnishes all 

materials. Write today for FREE 
BOOKLET. 


Wentworth Pictoria!Co.Ltd.DEPT.290,Hamiliton,Ont. 


Original POEMS — SONGS 
WANTED FOR PUBLICATION 


WESTMORE MUSIC CORP., Dept. 36-F, PORTLAND, ORE. 









te Aco UGLY SURFACE 
Blackheads PIMPLES 
Blotches To the thousands of folks suffer- 


, ing from surface pimples, acne 
mote complexion, skin eruptions, etc., we will send 
FREE a new simple method of clearing the skin. A noted 


dermatologist’s private method. No harmful medicine, 


skin peel, diet, etc. Something entirely different. Send a 
Stamp to Dr. W.D. Tracy Co., 1637-J, New Haven, Conn. 








PRESENTING 


John Nance Garner 


Who was Hannibal Hamlin? 
D. Tompkins? George M. 
Richard M. Johnson? 

Not one person in 10,000 can iden- 
tify them today. Yet each in his time 
held the second highest office in the 
land. Each was Vice President of the 
United States. Their job was to pre- 
side over the U. S. Sehate—recognize 
members, put questions to the vote, 
announce results. Today they are not 
remembered; very few Vice Presidents 
are ever remembered. 

But John Nance Garner is an excep- 
tion who is not likely to be forgotten. 
For, whatever the outcome in 1940, 
history will remember the New Deal 
and the red-faced, bushy-browed man 
now serving as Vice President under 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt. Working 
behind the scenes, in casual conversa- 
tion over drinks with Congressmen 
and in frank exchanges with the Pres- 
ident himself, Garner has been play- 
ing an important role. He has made 
known his views on legislation and, 
what is more, he has made the views 
effective. 

In 1933, at the beginning of the New 
Deal, Garner labored mightily on be- 
half of every administration measure. 
But within four years his innate con- 
servatism came to the fore. When 
the President failed to denounce Mich- 
igan sit-down strikers, Garner split 
with his chief. The split widened as 
Garner’s cries for a balanced budget 
were not answered. He left Wash- 
ington for his white-brick home in 
Uvalde, Tex., in the middle of. the 
bitter fight over the Court bill. He 
balked at continued pump-priming, at 
the Wages and Hours law, at vital 
parts of the Reorganization Bill. 

At the moment, Garner is a favorite 
of the anti-New Dealers in his own 
party. There have been reports that 
28 conservative Democratic Senators 
are secretly pledged to support him 
for the 1940 Presidential nomination. 
Last month, Texans began beating the 
Garner-for-President drums. 

The Vice Presidency capped Garner's 
long career in public service. The 
career began in 1895 when, at the age 
of 26, he was named county judge in 
Uvalde county, In 1898 he was elected 
to the Texas State Legislature. He 
served there four years—just long 
enough to build a stepping stone. 

Appointed chairman of a committee 
to reshape Texas congressional dis- 
tricts, Garner in 1902 carved a dis- 
trict for himself—the 15th—leaving 
outside its borders a popular incum- 
bent whom Garner could not hope to 
defeat. Garner ran for Congress in 
the new district and was elected. He 
was re-elected regularly up to 1933. 

On the House floor he made virtual- 
ly no speeches but he did make pow- 
erful friends. In 1928 he was chosen 
minority leader and in 1931 he was 
elected Speaker. Also during his House 
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“Cactus Jack” Plays an Important Role 


tenure he won distinction as a poker 
player, his winnings in one session be- 
ing reported at $15,000. His private 
oflice has long been a choice spot for 
relaxation: To his friends, both Dem- 
ocratic and Republican, the Vice Pres- 
ident serves. good whiskey, black ci- 
gars, rural jokes and, most important 
of all, his own feelings on legislation. 

Out of the Capitol, Garner is the 
direct opposite of his usual sociable 
self. Although he is reputed to be a 
millionaire (he controls two banks 
and owns extensive lands in Texas), 
he lives in a modest Washington hotel 
suite with his wife, the former Ettie 
Rheiner of Texas. They were married 
in 1895 and have a son, Tully, now 
married. Garner rises regularly at 
6:30, is at work by 7:30. Mrs. Garner 
has been his private secretary for 35 
years and receives an annual salary 
of about $4,000. His salary is $15,000. 

At 6 p. m. each day, the Garners re- 
tire to their hotel. There the Vice 
President reads or listens to the radio. 
Bedtime, with almost no exception, is 
9 p.m. So rigid is the rule that he is 
not to be disturbed after that hour, 
that the Garners did not hear until the 
next morning of the attempt to assassi- 
nate Roosevelt in 1933. 

If Garner should actively seek the 
Presidency in 1940, he can point to an 
early background that parallels, in 
many respects, that of such backwoods 
characters as Lincoln and Jackson. 
In addition, he has a nickname—“Cac- 
tus Jack”—to match “Honest Abe” and 
“Old Hickory.” Born 70 years ago of 
poor parents in a log cabin in Red 
River County, Tex., Garner’s formal 
education was gained haphazardly in 
a country school, [ll health forced 
him to abandon an attempt to enter 
Vanderbilt University. He eventually 
built up his health as a cowboy and 
studied law at night. 

Whether or not Garner wants or 
will get the nomination—his age is 
against him—he is almost certain to 
work for a conservative ticket. In 


any event, he can be depended 
upon to keep publicly silent until 
1940, although he will undoubtedly 


continue to play his important role 
behind the scenes. 
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Jan. 7, 1939 


CONGRESS— 


(Continued from page 3) 


Senator Key Piltman of Nevada, chair- 
yan of the Senate Foreign Affairs 
Committee, has promised revision of 
eutrality legislation. 

Many conflicting proposals undoubt- 
edly will center about such revision. 
senator Pittman will be in charge of 
\dministration efforts to repeal the 
provisions for automatic application 
of the Act by the President to coun- 
tries at war. But Senators Clark, 
Vandenberg of Michigan and Nye of 
North Dakota probably will try to 
make invocation of the Act still more 
automatic. In the House, Representa- 
tive Louis Ludlow of Indiana threat- 
ens to pop up with a suggestion that 
Congress prohibit the export of war 
materials to all non-American nations 
even in time of peace. 

e War: The most acute crisis in 
the foreign relations of the United 
States develops only when the country 
goes to war. To cover this contin- 
gency, Congressional committees may 
work on as many as a dozen bills, most 
of which would give the President 
broad powers over business and indus- 
try in wartime. To the great dis- 
pleasure of the State Department, 
Representative Ludlow again may in- 
troduce his bill to require a popular 
vote before the government can de- 
clare war, except to repel invasion. 

SPENDING: Vast as is the coun- 
try’s usual expense for armaments, it 
is not so great as spending and lending 
for relief and recovery. One of the 
last acts of the 75th Congress was to 


pass a 3%-billion-dollar spending- 
lending program suggested by the 


President. The attitude of the 76th 
Congress toward spending and lend- 
ing also may be cordial. 

e Farm: Falling farm prices did 
neither the nation nor the Democratic 
party any good in 1938. Republican 
election victories in several rural 
areas were attributed to the slump in 
agricultural economy. Congress seems 
ready to vote $750,000,000 for farm 
benefits this session—about the same 
as last year—and maybe more. But 
except for possibly higher subsidies 
and benefits, to be financed perhaps 
by a revived processing tax, the Ad- 
ministration has no major changes in 
farm legislation to propose. 

e Relief, Recovery: The question 
of relief and recovery is scheduled for 
immediate congressional considera- 
tion. Given $1,450,000,000 to stretch 
from July, 1938, through next Febru- 
ary if possible, the WPA will have run 
out of funds by next February 7. Con- 
gress must vote new funds; it may 
consider changes in the WPA itself. 

Moreover, unless Congressional ac- 
tion is taken beforehand, the Public 
Works Administration will expire 
next July Ist—just a day after the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation los- 
es its power to lend money. In consid- 
ering the continuance of the govern- 
ment’s two biggest lending agencies, 
Congress may remember vividly that 
a Sharp business slide began in Au- 


gust, 1937, after both agencies had vir- 
tually suspended operations. 

HOUSEKEEPING: No Administra- 
tion in American history has estab- 
lished as many new government agen- 
cies as the New Deal. Both the Presi- 
dent and Congress are anxious for cer- 
tain changes in government. 

® Reorganization: Last year, the 
President asked the 75th Congress to 
give him power to regroup or abol- 
ish Federal agencies, so that the gov- 
ernment might be streamlined to mod- 
ern needs. He was refused. But Rep- 
resentative John Cochran of Missouri 
and Senator James Byrnes of South 
Carolina will try to put a reorganiza- 
tion plan through the 76th Congress. 
Their strategy involves a_ separate 
Congressional vote on each proposed 
change. It may accomplish some, but 
not all, of the desired alterations. 

@ Alphabet: The urge for other 
changes comes from outside the White 
House, and centers chiefly on “alpha- 
bet” agencies of the New Deal. 

Soon after Congress convenes, Sen- 
ator Morris Sheppard of Texas will 





IS DAYS TRIAL 


SEND ONLY 20 CENTS with name, age and 
address, and by return mail RECEIVE a set of 
14 TRIAL GLASSES to select from to fit your 
eyes NOTHING MORE TO PAY until you can 
see perfectly far and near. Then the above Beaue- 
tiful Style will cost you only $3.90, no more; other 
styles $1.95 and up 

We onl heatis| High Grade Single Vision and 
DOUBLE VISION or KRYPTOK BIFOCAL 
toric lenses, ground into ONE SOLID PIECE of 
GLASS. DOCTOR H. E. BAKER, O.D., with 
over 30 years’ experience, GUARANTEES to 
give you Perfect Fit or NO COST. Circular 
with latest styles and lowest prices FREE. 

MODERN SPECTACLE CO., Dept. 91-N 

5125 Pensacola Ave., Chicago, fll. 


CATARRH--.SiNUS 


HEADACHE 


Due to Nasal Congestion 
Relieve hawking—phlegm-filled throat—catarrhal 
bad breath — stuffed-up head and sinus headaches 
caused by nasal congestion. Ask your druggist 
for Hall’s Catarrh Medicine, the pleasant Two- 
Method Treatment. Satisfaction or your mone 
back. SEND POST CARD FOR HALL’ 
CATARRH CHART, diet rules. Write to-day! 
F. J. ts” & Co., Dept. 131, Toledo, 


Ohio 
HALL’S CATARRH MEDICINE 
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25 YEARS 
EXPERIENCE 
Making Dental 
Plates in Europe 
and America 
guarantees your 
SATISFACTION. 


A. L. Young, Mer. 


card today. 








FREE IMPRESSION MATERIAL. 


Take your own impressions by our sim- 
ple, improved methods and save money. 
Get your teeth from the Scott-System 
Dental Laboratories where modern facil- 
ities and scientific methods assure satis- 


Send No Money 


Just send a postal card and you will receive free 
impression material and full instructions on how 
to order natural fitting teeth. Our method is easy, 
pleasant and effective. Don’t put it off. Send a 


SCOTT-SYSTEM 


DEPT. 504232 WEST WASHINGTON STREET, 




















60 DAYS’ TRIAL 
iS YOUR GUARANTEE 
OF SATISFACTION 


Your set of Scott plates must 
please you. Our scientific sys- 
tem follows -your individual 
mold. Send quick. 


DENTAL LABORATORIES 


CHICAGO, ILL. 










GOITRE NOT A DISEASE , ° 


Milwaukee, Wis.-It has 


tific research that 


to be treated as such. Dre 
goitre specialist for over 40 years 


been brought 
goitre is not a disease and is not 


to light by scien- 


A. A. Rock, a prominent 


perfected a differ- 


ent method of treatment which has proven highly success- 


ful. 


own expense wi 
and will send 


He opposed needless operations. 

Products have published a copyrighted book 

ich tells about goitre and this treatment 
this book free to anyone interested. 


Dr. Ae Ae Rock 
at their 


Write today to Dr. A. A. Rock Products, Dept. 766, 


Box 737, Milwaukee, Wis. 





SUBSCRIBE TO PATHFINDER 


PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 


All The News 
of All The World 


Please send PATHFINDER to the address below, 


for which I enclose $1.00 for one year—52 
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RUPTURED? 


Get Up-To-Date Relief 


Why try to worry along with old-fashioned 
trusses that gouge your flesh—-press heavily on 
hips and spine—enlarge opening—fail to hold 
rupture? You need the Cluthe. No leg-straps 
orcuttingbelts. Automatic adjustable pad seals 
opening—follows every body movement with in- 
stant increased supportincase of strain. Cannot 
slip. Holds rupture whether at work or play. 
Light, easy towear. Waterproof. Canbe wornin 
bath, Send for amazing FREE 100-page, cloth- 
bound book “‘Advice To Ruptured” and details of 
liberal truthful 60-day trialoffer. Alsonamesof 
grateful patrons in your neighborhood. Write: 
Cluthe Sons, Dept. 12, Bloomfield, New Jersey. 


WAKE UP YOUR 
LIVER BILE — 


Without Calomel— And You'll Jump Out 
of Bed in the Morning Rarin’ to Go 


The liver should pour out two pounds of liquid 
bile into your bowels daily. If this bile is not flowing 
freely, your food doesn’t digest. It just decays in 


















the bowels. Gas bloats up your stomach. You get 
constipated. Your whole system is poisoned and 
you feel sour, sunk and the world looks punk. 
It takes those good, old Carter’s Little Liver Pills 
to get these two pounds of bile flowing freely and 
make you feel “up and up.” Harmless, gentle, yet 
amazing in making bile flow freely. Ask for Carter’s 
Stubbornly refuse anything else. ©O1930.c.P.iNC. 
OF THE 
SKIN 
The symptoms of this skin disease are swell- 
and reddish, dry, flat patches, covered f 
Dermatin No. 1 & 2, and see why psoriasis \ as 
sufferers ‘‘rave’’ about it. Valley ra-f +. 
teries, Spring Valley, MN. Y., Dept. 2301. ..«- 
KLUTCH forms a comfort cushion; holds dental 
plates so much firmer and snugger that one can 
eat and talk with greater comfort and security; in 
many cases almost as well as with natural teeth. 
ing, chafing plate. 25c and 50c at druggists. If your 
druggist hasn't it, don’t waste money on sub- 
stitutes, but send us 10c and we will mail you a 
generous trial box. (C) I, P. INC, 
TREATMENT mailed 
on Free Trial. if 
| satisfied, send $1; if 
not, it’s Free. Write 
AS HMA me for your treat- 
ment today. 

W.K. STERLINE, 817 Ohio Ave, Sidney, Ohio 
TREE SAMPLES OF REMARK- 
(Due to Gastric Hyper-Acidity) 

H. H. Bromley, of Rutland, 
Vt., writes: “I suffered for 
trouble. Doctors all told me 
I had ulcers and would have 
to diet the rest of my life. 
Before taking your treat- 
and could eat nothing but 
soft foods and milk. Now, 
after taking Von's Tablets, 
I weigh 171 peunds, can eat 
perfectly well.”’ If you suf- 
fer from acid indigestion, gastritis, heartburn, bloat- 
ing or any other acid stomach trouble, you, too, should 
receive quick relief. Send for FREE Samples of this 
offer. Valuable Booklet is included. 
PHILADELPHIA VON CO. Dept. 266-F 
Fox Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
v # 
‘ 


Amere bowel movement doesn’t get at the cause. 
Little Liver Pills by name. 25c at all drug stores. 
with silvery sceles. Send 10c for sample 
KLUTCH holds them tighter 
Kiutch lessens the constant fear of a dropping, rock- 
KLUTCH CO., Box 2702-A, ELMIRA, N. Y. 

ABLE TREATMENT FOR 

10 years with acid-stomach 

ment I weighed 143 pounds 

almost anything and feel 

wonderful treatment, and details of guaranteed trial 
Let me tell you of my mild, pain- 





less, low cost home treatment. 28 years 
head physician of one of America’s Finest 
Rectal Clinics, where I have successfully 
treated thousands of cases. Write me 
today for Free Trial Offer. Noobligation. Address 
©. A. JOHNSON, M. D., Desk 840, Kansas City, Mo. 





release the report of the Committee 
on Campaign Expenditures. Gist of it 
is expected to be that relief funds 
were used to buy votes in several states 
before the last elections. To reform 
WPA, Congressmen may propose that 
it be adtninistered by a _ bipartisan 
board, that its workers be placed un- 
der Civil Service, or that a law be 
written to keep politics out of WPA. 
A determined effort will be made to 
require Congressional approval of spe- 
cific expenditures of WPA. 

Businessmen and the American Fed- 
eration of Labor are anxious to have 
the National Labor Relations Act re- 
vised. A major proposal is that the 
Labor Board, which investigates cases 
of alleged employer discrimination 
against labor unions, be bereft of 
its present power to judge the cases 
as well. Both the C. I. O. and the 
President oppose any such funda- 
mental change. 

NEW BRICKS: Inevitably, Congress 
will consider the placement of several 
new bricks in the structure called the 
New Deal. Brand-new laws may con- 
cern the railroads, which may be con- 
solidated by Federal advisers (see 
page 13); the schools, which may be 
aided by grants to the states; and 
problems of health and old age. 

© Health: Meeting in Washington 
last July, the National Health Confer- 
ence informally appreved a plan to in- 
crease Federal expenditures on tradi- 
tional problems of public health, and 
on hospitals, laboratories and clinics 
now supported privately. Such a plan, 
costing about 842 billion dollars over a 
10-year period, may be proposed by 
Senator Robert Wagner of New York. 

@ Security: Senator Wagner also 
may introduce a bill for an important 
extension of the Social Security Act. 
It may widen the Act to include sailors, 
farm hands, maid-servants and others 
not covered by the present law. The 
increase in those insured would be 
from 42,000,000 to about 57,000,000. 

MONEY: Government services dur- 
ing the next fiscal year (1940) will not 
be free. But until the President’s bud- 
get is revealed, no one will have an 
accurate idea of how much money 
Congress may be asked to appropriate. 
It is certain, however, that the Federal 
government faces a deficit for the 10th 
consecutive year. 

Such a prospect is enough to arouse 
in some Congressmen real fear for the 
financial future. Several southern 
Senators, including Harrison and 
Byrnes, have already gone on record 
in favor of government economy. Sen- 
ator Robert LaFollette of Wisconsin 
and others favor increased taxes. In 
the new revenue bill which the House 
will draft this spring, an effort may 
be made to increase taxes on income 
between $10,000 and $50,000. Admin- 
istration efforts to restore higher tax- 
es on corporation and stock profits 
will meet with determined opposition. 

POSSIBILITIES: In broadest out- 
line, such was the business to con- 
front the 76th Congress in its first 
session. In addition, the Congress had 
hundreds of other things to do. It had 


Pathfinder 


to read two contreversial reports—on, 
from Representative Martin Dies of 
Texas on un-American activities, an- 
other from Senator Vic Donahey o 
Ohio on the Tennessee Valley Autho; 
ity. It had to extend or recall i| 
delegation of several powers to th. 
President—among them the powers io 
approve trade treaties and to alter the 
gold content of the dollar. 

On a great complexity of men anid 
issues, the possibilities of the 76t! 
Congress seemed to rest. Only tim 
could tell, in the words of Arthu: 
Krock of the New York Times, wheth- 
er the Congress would be “a repai: 
shop, a battlefield, a rest-room betwee; 
campaigns or the anvil upon which th: 
Democratic party will be split.” 











NEEDLE DESIGNS 





FOR HOME-LOVERS 


6260—Exquisite hand-made cloths lend rich new 
charm to even the plainest china and silver. The rose 
design of this filet crochet cloth includes fluttering 
butterflies in its airy background Full details iz 
cluded in the number. 


1425—Nowadays animal portraits are in style for 
wall panels. Two lively pussies pose for their picture 
in this design, with simple embroidery stitches ‘‘paint- 
ing in*’’ the colorful blossoms and other outline: 
Full details included in the number 













Complete instructions are included in each pat- 
tern, priced at 15c each (coin), Address Needlecraft 
Editor, PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 
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Jan. 7, 1939 


PPORTUNITIE 


{AN AND WIFE —to 7 run —| ‘Coffee Agency. Earn- 
ings up to $240 in a month. New Ford Sedan given 
u as bonus. I send complete outfit. You don’t risk 
penny. Details free. E. J. Mills, 3242 Monmouth, 
incinnati, Ohio. 


WEAR PINE | HOSE I SEND without cost with outfit 
while taking orders for amazing new hosiery. Re- 
placement guaranteed against holes, snags, and runs. 
2ush name and hose size. Wilknit, Desk A-40, Green- 

field, Ohio. 











magic. Banishes housecleaning drudgery. Sensation- 
| demonstration. Samples sent on trial. Rush name, 
ristee 125, . Akron, Ohio. 
30TH MEN AND WOMEN to r represent "Pathfinder, 
part or full time. If experienced so state. Address: 
Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 


AGENTS WANTED (MALE) 








MYSTERY INVENTION, carried in pocket, keeps 
hands, feet, ears, body warm on coldest days. Lasts 
years. Everybody buys—workmen, housewives, school- 
oys, farmers, others. Low priced—big profits. Write 
rick. Kumfy Warmer, Dept. TT-2324, Cincinnati,Ohio. 


ASTROLOGY 
LOVE- —HAPPINESS—SUCCESS, FREE. Three ques- 
tions answered with advice. Send 10c_ silver, 
birthdate for Character Analysis. Doctor J. Tousana, 
Box 911, Chicago. 


reel 





BABY CHICKS 





you money. Leading breeds. 
un chicks. Prices start at $5.40 per 100. Catalog 
Free. Colonial Poultry Farms, Pleasant Hill, Mo. 


BOOKS 


¢ & 7 BOOK MOSES, Incense, >, Dream Books, Lode- 
stone, Parchment. Free list.’ Arch Book Co., Dept. 
Camden, N. 


: 


CLOTHING FOR SALE 


SAVE MONEY! Suits $2.00, Coats “$l. 00, Dresses 30c. 
Catalogue Free. Fairmount, 9-P Hester Street, 








COMPOSERS _ 


publication. Westmore Music Corporation, Dept. 
36G, Portland, Ore. 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSES and educational books, 
slightly used. Sold. Rented. Exchanged. All subjects. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Cash paid for used courses. 

Cc omplete details-and bargain catalog Free. Send name. 

Nelson Company, 3542 Manhattan Building, Chicago. 


USED CORRESPONDENCE COURSES AND BOOKS 
Sold, Rented, Exchanged. Bargain Catalog Free. 
(Courses Bought). Lee Mountain, Pisgah, Ala. 


FARM LANDS FOR SALE 


GOOD FARMS S AVAILABLE. Washington, “Minnesota, 

Idaho, western Montana, Oregon. Dependable crops, 
favorable climate. Write for impartial advice, litera- 
ture and list of typical bargains. Specify state. J. W. 
Haw, 107 Northern Pacific Ry., St. Paul, Minn. 


___ FARM RADIOS 





FARM RADIO—$9.95 (complete). Save 50%. Catalog 
Free. 30-day’s Trial. Marco-B, K. C. Mo. 


FEMALE HELP WANTED _ 


WOMEN—MAKE GOOD INCOME full or spare “time. 
Take orders famous Janalene ‘‘Dated’’ Dresses, 
Lingerie, Hosiery, Children’s Wear. Get own clothes 
Free. No house-to-house canvassing. Experience un- 
necessary. Outfit furnished. Janalene, Dept. 742, 
Indianapolis, Ind. _ 
IF YOU AGREE TO SHOW YOUR FRIENDS, I will 
send you actual sample Snag-Proofed Silk Hosiery 
and show you how_to earn up to $22 a week. Amer- 
ican Mills, Dept. P-44, Indianapolis. 


SPECIAL WORK FOR MARRIED WOMEN. Earn to 
$23 weekly and your own dresses Free. No can- 
vassing, no investment. Write fully giving age, dress 

size. Fashion Frocks, Dept. AA- 1029, Cincinnati, O. 


SELL DRESSES as low as $1.24 to friends. Experi- 
ence unnecessery but write fully. Harford, Dept. 
-28, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

4 ____ FOR INVENTORS  __ 
INVENTORS:—WE SUCCESSFULLY SELL iriven- 

tions, patented and unpatented. Write for proof, 
and tell us what you have for sale. Chartered In- 
stitute of American Inventors, Dept. 25-B, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


vu 


FROGS 


F YOU CONTEMPLATE RAISING “FROGS, send 
$1.00. bill for my experience. It will save dollars 
and worry. W. Barger, Golconda, Il. 


INSTRUCTION 


IF YOU LIKE TO DRAW, Sketch or Paint—Write for 
Talent Test (No Fee). Give age and occupation. 


~ 


Federal Schools, Inc., Dept. P19, Minneapolis, Minn. 


LITERARY IDEAS 


VERSE WRITINGS WANTED; radio, publications. 
Enclose stamped envelope, particulars. Worldverse, 
Box F1262, Providence, R. I. 


MALE HELP WANTED 


LOCAL AGENTS WANTED to wear and demonstrate 

suits to friends. No canvassers. Up to $12 in a day 
easy. Experienee unnecessary. Valuable demonstrat- 
ing equipment, actual sample Free. H. J. Graves, 
1300 Harrison, Dept. N-918, Chicago. 


PERMANENT REPRESENTATIVE WANTED for Hoo- 
ver Uniforms to call on restaurants, hotels, beauty 
parlors, doctors, nurses, others. Excellent immediate 
income. Leads furnished. Valuable equipment free. 
Hoover, Dept. AJ-D, 251 W. 19th, New York. 


MANUSCRIPTS WANTED 


WANTED—Authors’ manuscripts for immediate mar- 
keting. Mail manuscripts to Revel, 73 West 44, 
New York. 





piv _ MEDICAL 
“Diabetes. Pull details, send mame and address, no 
obligations. Central States Laboratory, Rock City, 
Illinois. 











PASTIME 
Land Puzzle Solution 


Last week’s puzzle was to divide 
three-fourths of a large square of 
ranch land into four parts exactly the 
same size and shape. Since the owner 
reserved one-fourth of the ranch for 
himself, the easiest approach to a solu- 

tion is to divide the 

SNS whole ranch into 

N four squares. Then, 

temporarily, di- 

NY R vide each of the 

three deeded 

squares into four 

equal parts. This 

gives 12 equal 

small squares of 

land to be divided between the four 

sons, or three small squares each, If 

the three smal] squares adjoining the 

corner of the father’s fourth are al- 

loted to the first son, that will leave 

three similar sections of three small 

squares each for each of the other 
three sons (see cut). 








Brain Teaser 
Answer to Last Week’s—The gen- 
eral commanded 8,248 troops. 


_— ____ NURSERY STOCK ‘ 
WE SELL on the Installment Plan—Best varieties 
Peach and Apple Trees, low as 5c; Grapevines 3c; 
Shrubs 10c; Evergreens 25c. Seeds and Plants. Catalog 
Free. Benton County Nurséry, Box 511, Rogers, Ark. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


INVENTORS—Time counts—Don’t risk “delay in pat- 
enting your invention. Write for new 48-Page Free 
booklet, ‘‘Patent Guide for the Inventor.’’ No charge 
for preliminary information. Clarence A. O’Brien 
and Hyman Berman, Registered Patent Attorneys, 
698-B Adams Bidg., Washington, D. C ae 
INVENTIONS COMMERCIALIZED. Patented or Un- 
patented. Write Adam Fisher Company, 168 En- 
right, St. Louis, Mo. 
PERSONAL SERVICE 
TROUBLESOME SPEECHES, papers, articles prepared 
to order. John Arnold, 1429 Fifth Ave. East, 
Cedar Rapids, lowa. 
PHOTO FINISHING yw 
AT [ LAST! “ALL YOUR SNAPSHOTS In Natural 
Colors. Roll developed, 8 Natural Color Prints, only 
25c. Reprints, 3c. Amazingly beautiful. Natural 
Color Photo, Janesville, Wisconsin. he 
ROLL DEVELOPED and 8 beautiful Velox glossy 
prints 25c coin or stamps. Reprints 3c each. Foto- 
print Service. Box A, Roanoke, Virginia. v= > 
20 REPRINTS 25c. 100, $1.00. Rolls developed, 16 
sparkling Lifetone prints, 2 studio enlargements 
25c. Lifetone Studios, B—, Des Moines, Iowa. 
ROLL DEVELOPED. Eight Guaranteed Prints, Two 
Beautiful Professional Enlargements 25c. Very 
quick service. Expert workmanship. Perfect Film 
Service, LaCrosse, Wis. : 
ROLLS DEVELOPED and printed 10c. Trial Re- 
prints 10 or more ic each. Quality Finishers, 
Maywood, Illinois 
16 PRINTS with roll 25c 
Ogden, Utah. 


16 reprints 25c; Rex Photo, 


oe _ SCHOOLS * ; 
BE A RADIO EXPERT—Many Make $30, $50, $75 a 
week. Learn at home in spare time. Radio’s growth 
making many good full time and spare time jobs. 
Write for Free 64-page Book. National Radio Insti- 

tute, Dept. 9AL3, Washington, D. C. 

: E SEED & NURSERY — . 
JUST OUT! America’s Most Beautiful Nursery and 
Seed Book. Free! Beautiful new flowers in spark- 
ling natural colors. New Fruits. New Shrubs. Guar- 
anteed-to-grow seeds. First quality stock. Low prices. 
America’s Largest Direct-to-you nurseries Inter- 

State Nurseries, 55 E. Street, Hamburg, Iowa. 


SONG POEMS WANTED ——__ 


SONGWRITERS: Send your poem today for imme- 
diate consideration. Richard Brothers, 14 Woods 
Building, Chicago. 
ORIGINAL POEMS, Songs wanted immediately for 
publication. Westmore Music Corporation, Dept. 
36E, Portland, Ore. 
SONGWRITERS 


SONGWRITERS! Send songs, poems, for liberal offer. 
Buddy Berg, Dept. 91-B, Kimball Bldg., Chic 


TRADE SC HOOLS—WOMEN 


MAKE UP TO $25-$35 WEEK as a trained practical 

nurse. Learn quickly at home, spare time. Easy 
tuition payments. One graduate has charge of ten- 
bed hospital. Another saved $400 while learning. 
Equipment included. High school not required. Book- 
let free. Chicago School of Nursing, Dept. M-2, 
Chicago. 























This iMustrated 
and descriptive 
book contains valu- 
able information 
for men suffering 
from pains im the 
lower back, hips, 
and lems: forget- 
fulness, low vitali- 
ty, sleepless 
night ris , 
bladder trouble. 

If you have theee 
eymptome, yes 
should not be 
without thie book 
another day 



























Send today for this illustrated free 

book containing valuable information 
Men Past 40". Also contains infor 

mation about the Milford Sanitarium 

and the mild and ‘modern treatment 

offered there 

MiLrorp Sanrrantum, Dept. PF 
Milford, Kansas a 


Gentlemen 










Send me your Free Book of Facts 
Name a 
A 


Back Pain ad 
Kidney Strain 


Wrong foods and drinks, worry, overwork and colds 
often put a strain on the Kidneys and functional 
kidney disorders may be the true cause of Excess 
Acidity, Getting Up Nights, Burning Passages, Leg 
Pains, Nervousness, Dizziness, Swollen Ankles, Rheu- 
matic Pains, and Puffy Eyelids. Help your kidneys 
purify your blood with Cystex. Usually the Yery 
first dose starts helping your kidneys clean out ex- 
cess acids and this soon may make you feel like new 
again. Under the money-back guarantee Cystex must 
satisfy completely or cost nothing. Get Cystex (siss- 
tex) today. It costs only 3c a dose at druggists and 
the guarantee protects you. 





dreas 











Old Leg Sores 


“Nurse Dencker’s Home Treatment” affords 
palliative relief for old leg sores caused by vari- 
cose veins, Does not interfere with daily work. 
Write for free trial without obligation, also free 

literature including reports from 
FREE 


enthusiastic users of “* Nurse Denc- 
ker’s Home Treatment.”’ Send today. 

TRIAL bencker Products, Dept. 101, Long 
Beach, California. 


PAINFUL BUNIONS 
Helped Quickly, We 


When Fairyfoot is applied, see how 


quickly pain stops, and your bun- 
ion gets smaller. Enables you & to 
wear proper shoes.tReady 

stant use. Tested and proven since 
1897—Now new formula works 
quicker and better than ever. 


FREE PROOF! 


Witte for FREE ~ costment, 
1225 s. Wabash ont Dept. Sser 


“My Skin Was Full of Pimples 
and Blemishes from Constipation” 


says Verna Schlepp: “Since using Adlerika 
the pimples are gone. My skin is smooth 
and glows with health.’’ Adlerika washes 
BOTH bowels, and relieves constipation 
that so often aggravates a bad complex- 
jon. At all druggists. 



































tory es 
pecially for you, or t be de t cost you a penny! Hu of 
women and men have n delighted _ m — —_ 
oars, Lcol younger with pes D NO MON i try eod 
y when Cee porcelain 
free jon 


FREE end seem name and address for iengreasion 
special money-saving prices and full details. Write 


Ashland Dental Labs. Dept.p-19, 1648 Haddon Ave., Chicago 
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| “THANKS A MILLION” 
_ FOR MORE THAN A MILLION, 





Every week during the past twelve months 
PATHFINDER was the favorite news weekly 
of more than a million subscribers, making it 
America’s most widely read news magazine. 


As we bring you this, the first issue of the 
new year, the publishers of PATHFINDER 
want to express to you their appreciation for 
your warm friendship and continued sup- 
port. And so again we say, *“Thanks a mil- 
lion,” for the unparalleled measure of good- 


will you have given PATHFINDER. 


Consider, for a moment, all that you have 
done to inspire PATHFINDER’S apprecia- 
tion during the twelve months just ended: 


You—more than one million of you— 
have subscribed to PATHFINDER; you have 
given PATHFINDER strong preference from 
Maine to California and from the Canadian 
Border to the Gulf of Mexico; you have 
again made PATHFINDER your favorite 
weekly news magazine; you have made 


1938 one of the most outstanding years 
in PATHFINDER’S long record of service to 
the American people. And now, to climax 
all these expressions of friendship, you are 
showing even more marked preference for 


PATHFINDER than ever before. 


It is a most difficult task to adequately 
express our appreciation for friendship so 
great and so generous as this. 


All we can say is, “Thanks a million,” 
for more than a million PATHFINDER sub- 
seribers in 1938; all we can do is offer you 
the improved -and more complete PATH- 
FINDER national and world news service 
of 1939 in return for your friendship, the 
finest and most extensive friendship ever 
bestowed upon any news magazine, 


x PATHFINDER x 


Published Every Week at Washington, D.C. 
THE VERY NEWS CENTER OF THE WORLD 


( Handy subscription blank on page 21) 




















